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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE LATE “SPELL.” 


A mone fortunate novelty than the 
months of rain and obscurity from which 
we are beginning to emerge, has not 
blessed the social community within 
the memory of that best of authorities, 
the oldest man. The period which 
immediately preceded it, was one of 
those dead calms in which all anima- 
tion stagnates, in the absence of every 
thing wonderful, horrible, or new, to 
stir the common mind. The old year 


' seemed to have borne away every thing 


that had life: Mrs. Sloman’s star had 
changed its orbit ; Admiral Codrington 


)» dropped the green curtain on the opera 


of the Archipelago ; Queen Mab had 
scarcely harnessed the atomies, that 
were to draw her chariot over the 
sleeping senses of the personages of the 
Fancy Ball—in short, never were there 
more portentous indications of a dearth, 
than before the wonderful. ‘ spell,’ 
which, like the power expressed by 
the proper etymology of that word, 
elicited brightness from the gloom. 
Instead of diminishing, like ephemeral 
novelties, by its continuance, week after 
week rolled by, and still the wonder 
grew, as the prospect became more and 
more unpromising that the heavy dra- 
pery of the heavens would be with- 
drawn. It became tae Torre. Sur- 
prising were the feats of courage. 
achieved by tongueless beanx, in the 
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field of the drawing-room. Dark days, 
which in their ordinary occurren 

make visits shunned as desperate . 
tempts to leave a card, caused them to 

be encountered with romantic fearless- 
ness: for the windows of heaven must 

be closed before the copiousness of the 
subject would be exhausted. Convers, 
sation flagged not into the awful pauge. 
prophetic of its end, which in common 
times is its fate ; for the ramifications 
of the theme were of that infinite ex- 
tent, that the five minutes of a morning 
call did not exhaust it; and with proper 
management, could be so attenuated as 
to supply a finale, under cover of which 
the visitor could effect his retreat, with- 
out the aukwardness of a silent depar- 
ture. The cause was so inscrutable— 
&t this time of year too !—seasons must 
be inverted—an English winter and but 
one suicide!—such were the varieties 
of the chime: save when some witling, 
fond of unhackneyed phrases, would 
throw in the admirable don mot, of the 
promises guaranteed by the rainbow ; 
or the surmise, that our belt of earth 
had slipped towards the pole, anda six 
months night was setting in. 

The worst of the business was, that 
Dr. Patterson’s lectures had not yet 
contained a word that could elucidate 
or-explain the mystery.. The extent 
to which parlour-philosophy ventured 
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its speculations, was—the influence of 
the moon, the beginning of a new year, 
the situation of the sun in Aquarius— 
where he was not. The newspapers 
shed no light, although they were care- 
ful to afford the information that the 
dark weather continued, and if a! was 
added, it was only echoing the excla- 
mations of its readers; whose whole 
knowledge, feelings, and desires on the 
subject, might be very well expressed 
by !? 

The weather ever has been, and it 
is to be hoped, ever will be, the corner 
stone of conversation ; but philanthro- 
pists, and the friends of the social sys- 
tem in general, regret that it is so 
slight in its character, and brief in du- 

ion. A fine day—a warm day—a 
cold day, will indeed, at all times, places 
and circumstances, break the ice and 
introduce the colloquy : i: is the sign of 
recognition in the freemasonry of so- 
ciety, and the exchange of sentiments 
on that head, is a sure token of fellow- 
ship, and lays a broad foundation for 
friendly intercourse. But it is, at best, 
only a degree above a bow; and one un- 
accustomed to enter upon a discourse 
of formality, without premeditation, 
will feel at dreadful loss, when, having 
delivered his text, the sequence, which 
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is in all cases pretty remote, does not 
arise ex tempore, and then 









“ The fear of being silent makes him mute.” — 


It will not do to broach the subject of 
health: inquiries touching that, have 
been decided by the proper tribunal, 
to be impertinent, when addressed te 
persons under fifty years of age. Un- 
less the visit be perpetrated on Monday, 
it is too ‘far-fetched’ to expatiate on the 
sermons of the last sabbath : there may 
not have been a party that comes with- 
ip the statute of limitations in such case 
made and provided,—but endless are 
the causes which may check the flow 
of the dialogue. But no such impedi- 
ment could be dreaded during the 

‘ spell’: it was the introduction, the sub- 
ject-matter, and the sum total of con- 
versation. Nine days, we have always 
understood to be the longevity of a 
wonder; but, in this case, all rules were 
reversed, and let it be recorded, that 
up to the very week of the Fancy Ball 
it maintained its ground, and was not 
positively absorbed, until the consum- 
mation of that event annihilated time, 
weather, and every thing that had ever 
advanced opposing claims on the at-— 
tention of the Philadelphia ess » 





The following poem, on a subject which admits of many fine allusions, is so well written, that notwith- 
standing its length, we insert it with pleasure. There is much dignity of thought and style in many of 
the stanzas, and the versification throughout is vigorous and full of melody. None of the allusious, with 
a single exception, have reference to the Classical Mythology; they are all either Scriptural or drawn from 
the lights of modern science and history. The subject of the verses is supposed to be one of those nu 
merous tribes of pelagic Fossils which appear to be fitted to live only in a deep sea. EA. 
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TO A FOSSIL SHELL. 


Tuov shatter’d fragment of a crumbled stone, 

What curious cause could snatch thee from the ground ; 
Deck’d and preserv’d with care, and value shown 

By the skill’d sage who first thy dwelling found ? 


From earth’s deep caves revisits thus the day, 
Long since to darkness and oblivion hurl’d, 
Relic of life and being, past away, 
The lone memorial of a ruin’d world. 
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For thine was not the late, recorded age, 
Which short-liv’d man antiquity miscalls, 
Disgrac’d by Roman or Barbarian rage, 
Or where a flood of light on Grecia falls. 
Nor thine the Persian or th’ Assyrian reign, 
The bloody hunter, or the warrior queen; 
‘The tower unblest by heav’n, immense in vain, 
Fell discord blighting all the impious scene. 


Nor that long line of old, oblivious pride, 
Whose records lost in dusty fragments sleep, 
Now here, now there, by some pale student* spied, 
And cautious gather’d from the crumbling heap. 


With patient eyes he cons the symbol lore, 
Compares and studies ev’ry mystic sign ; 
While to his wond’ring view return once more 
Old Egypt’s pow’rs, through many a regal line. ® 
Astonish’d, he beholds revive to sight 
The awful histories of unthought-of things ; 
Black dust reveals proud names of ancient might, 
And the swept floor preserves forgotten kings. t 


Ere Vishnoo first uprear’d th’ avenging blade, 
Or China’s earliest chief was robed with gold, 
When, ’scap’d the boundless wreck that sin had made, 
O’er the wide watery waste the Patriarch roll’d,— 


That ocean was not thine. The elder scene, 
Where forms gigantict stalk’d the new made land, 
, *Mid warmer summers and a brighter green,§ 
4 As fresher rising from creation’s hand. 


% 
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Such limbs enormous, in the mould’ring waste, 
Disclos’d by floods th’ astonish’d hunter spies, 
Or by the thronging buffalo displac’d, 
As to the marsh saline the glutton flies. || 


Then, rais’d and join’d with toil, the monstrous weight 
In some proud town shall wond’ring crowds engage ; 
And much the studious nat’ralists debate 
His form, his habits, and his long-gone age. 


—These days of fallen pomp were not for thee. 
Ere man’s primeval race possess’d the globe{ 
Flow’d thy brief age ; when one vast, boundless sea 
Held earth expanded ’neath its shad’wy robe. 


8S 58F 


* Alluding to the astonishing researches of Mr. Champollion among the Egyptian papyri. 

t This extraordinary statement appears to be literally true ;—a fine illustration of the nothingness of 
human celebrity. 

+ “ There were giants on the earth in those days.” Genesis, chap. 6, v. 4. 

§ See various Geological Essays. 

i, The most ordinary history of the diseovery of mammoth bones. 
pé q The period here referred to, is that described in the first and second verses of the first chapter of 
2enesis, * 
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Then “ without form, and void,”* th’ enormous ball ; 
And darkness dwelt upon the boundless deep : 
The winds of God alone, pervading all, 
Wide o’er the welt’ring main incessant sweep, 


Unthought of then the lordly race of man: 

No haughty master claim’d the conquer’d world: 
No empires grew, nor warr’d; no arts began; 

As o’er all climes the boundless billows curl’d. 


Round the vast orb; unnumber’d monstrous forms 
Sport in th’ abyss, or on the surface play : 

No fears to them convey the ocean storms ; 
Unknown a shore—needless the glow of day. 


Then fled thy little span of mortal time ; 
Far in the caves, or on the tossing foam, 
Thy joys and woes were in that deep sublime ; 
That wild’ring scene of forming worlds, thy home. 


How sped the ages o’er the darksome sphere, 
When all was subject to the mighty tide? 

Ceaseless, throughout the unrecorded year, 
What countless tribes of beings liv’d and died ' 


But time, at length, brought on the destin’d change: 
Your days were finish’d, and your empire o’er. 

Your forms, no more through boundless seas to range, 
Say, throng they Hades’ visionary shore ? 


Gay, o’er your crush’d remains, the new form’d race 
Disport, all heedless of the wreck sublime: 

O’er stones that once had life, their prey they chase ; 
Then sink, in turn, beneath the tide of time. 


Your shapes, perchance, by curious man descried, 
‘Teach him an hour, when his proud race shall fail ; 
And o’er the late huge scene of triumphs wide, 
No form remain to tell the dreadful tale. 


‘Then renovated earth shall own her God: 
Perchance some thoughtful race again shall be; 

Snateh our white relics from the mingled sod, 
And gaze on them as now we gaze on thee. 


ut peaceful we, or ere that signal day, 

By mercy guided to th’ unchanging sphere, 
Shall gaze on wrecks of being, past away, 

Nor feel, for worlds destroy’d, the mortal tear. 


* Genesis, chap, 1, ¥. 2 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AMERICAN ELOQUENCE, 


Ir by eloquence be meant clearness 
of thought and expression, sound rea- 
soning, solid information, self-posses- 
sion and fiuency, the advantages of our 
country, for the study and practice of elo- 
quence, are undoubtedly great, If any 
nation has a better right than another 
to boast of being governed by reason, 
it certainly is ours. The great and 
ruling principle of all our institutions | 
isthe pursuit of the public good. Our! 
governors and magistrates are not in 
mere theory, but in practice, the 
agents of the people, solely dependent 
upon their favour, and can obtain and 
secure this, only by proving themselves 
faithful and equal to their trusts, and 
by pursuing the paramount principle 
of public utility. It is this circum- 
stance which distinguishes our govern- 
ment from all others, and makes it em- 
phatically a government of reason. 
But, it is not only necessary that our 
representatives should understand and 
| pursue the public good ; it is also neces- 
sary, that they should be able to explain 
the grounds of their conduct. Their 
reasonings too, like the cardinal prin- 
ciple of their political action, must be 
broad, and general, and comprehensive 
~nhot drawn, as in other states, from 
the narrow politics and passions of a 
court, but derived from the prime and 
only true source of all political wisdom 
~—the general good. The speeches of 
our statesmen, therefore, should be 
rather useful than showy, argumenta- 
tive and dispassionate, addressed to the 
understanding, and intended to produce 
Conviction—not captious nor controver- 
sial—distinguished rather by sound rea- 
soning and just sense, than by the dex- 
terous use of an artificial logic: and it 
will be found upon examination, that 
this inference is supported by the fact. 











We shall make a few suggestions re- 
specting the causes which ha¥@had an 
influence upon the style and character 
of American eloquence. We observe, 
first, that the occasions upon which our 
speakers are required to address them- 
selves to the passions, are compara- 
tively few, while those are of daily and 
hourly occurrence, which call upon 
them for sound judgment and accurate 
information. Sublime or pathetic elo- 
quence necessarily supposes a sublime 
or pathetic subject. The eloquence 
that we here speak of—that which calls 
into activity the sublimer faculties of 
the soul, is the offspring of a state of 
things very different from that security 
and tranquillity, in which our favoured 
country has so long and so happily re- 
posed. It has its birth in the midst of 
civil distractions and intestine strife— ~ 
is nourished by the rivalry of contend- 
ing factions, or grows up amidst the 
confusions and disorders of domestic 
revolution or foreign war. If we look 
into the history of eloquence in Athens, 
in Rome, and at a later period in 
France and England, we shall find that 
it has never attained to so high a pitch 
of excellence, as during times of the 
greatest disorder. Even in our own 
country, we are much mistaken if the 
greatest and most successful efforts of 
animated and impassioned eloquence 
have not been the product of great na- 
tional calamities, It is in tempestuous 
and stirring times, and when the minds 
and passions of men are heated and in- 
flamed, that public speaking assumes 
that impetuous and sublime character 
which we emphatically entitle e¢/o- 
quence. 

All the arts which address them- 
selves to the imagination or the pas- 
sions, are moréor less influenced by 
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ral or political condition of society, “If 
this be true of sculpture, painting, and 
poetry, the subjects of which are often 
fictitious or imaginary, how much more 
so must it be of public speaking, the 
subject of which is some real and sub- 
stantial interest. The particular form 
which public speaking has assumed in 
our country, partaking, as it does, more 
of reason than passion, is the natural 
effect of our national prosperity, of a 
good government and just laws, and of 
that internal tranquillity and settled 
order of things, which are the necessary 
result of these. It need scarcely be 
remarked, that this observation applies 
as well to forensic as to legislative elo- 
quence. Under such a system of go- 
vernment and laws as ours, there is no 
room for the perpetration of that de- 
scription of crimes which afford the 
best, and perhaps the only subject, for 
the higher species of forensic eloquence 
—such crimes as tyranny, oppression, 
cruelty, domineering insolence--crimes, 
which from their flagitious or daring 
nature, or from the situation of the cri- 
minal, are calculated toawakena strong 
and generous indignation. The crimes 
of our country are very seldom of this 
class: they are the effect, generally, of 
poverty or necessity, or of rash and 
hasty passion: they are crimes of indi- 
vidual poverty against wealth, of weak- 
ness against strength ; and present the 
perpetrator to his judges rather as the 
object of pity and commiseration, than 
of any vehement indignation. The 
crimes which call most loudly for ven- 
geance are such as are committed in 
the wanton insolence of power, and in 
contempt and defiance of justice ; not 
such as result from the weakness of na- 
ture, yielding to the urgency of want or 
temptation, And in a country where 
power is limited, where wealth affords 
no protection to guilt or oppression, 
where neither rank nor distinction, 
nor public services nor public ho- 
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circumstances connected with the mo- 
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nours, can shield against the unrelent- 
ing rigour of just and equal laws, it is 
obvious that crimes of the former de- 
scription cannot have an existence, 
Eloquence, like virtue, is rendered 


of oppression. It is, indeed, the voice 
of virtue, pleading the cause of weak- 
ness and innocence against violence and 
crime—against over-bearing insolence 
and successful rapacity. If we have 
but little eloquence among us, it is bee 
cause we have but little occasion for 
so powerful a weapon. Greece and 
Rome excelled us in eloquence, notbe 
cause they were superior in genius, 
but because they were inferior to usin 
happiness—because our laws and go 
vernment are better contrived and bet 
ter administered ; and because, as the 
result of this difference, peace, trai 
quillity and order have taken the place 
of those civil tumults and convulsions, 
which were the effect of an imperfect 
and ill-connected system of political 
organization, 

But American oratory is chargeable 
with many other defects besides a want 
of sublimity and pathos. It is deficient 
in purity and correctness, and in those 
graces of language which can be a 
quired only by a persevering attention 
to the best models of composition, It 
may be remarked that one of the causes 
of this deficiency in former times isto 
be found in the great difficulty which 
was experienced in procuring a regu 
lar education. It is well known, that 
the greater number of our men @ 
learning were from abroad. The pre 
fessors in our Universities, and teachers 
in the subordinate seminaries of lear 
ing, were generally foreigners. It was 
natural that the first settlers of the 
country, who were, for the most part, 
enterprising merchants, farmers, and 
speculators, should have thought of 
their civil and political rights and it 
stitutions, before they gave their atten 
tion to the interests of science 





brighter, by passing through the ordea} 
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learning. When we consider this fact, 
and at the same time recollect, that 
during this period, there was a great 
and growing demand for the solid and 
useful acquirements of legal learning 
and political information, we cannot re- 
gard it as a matter, of astonishment, 
that many of our earlier statesmen and 
orators should have been destitute of 
those accomplishments which result 
from a systematic and classical educa- 
tion. Another concurring cause con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the pro- 
duction of the same effect ; we mean 
the equality of property and the com- 
parative ease of procuring a subsistence; 
and we may add the consequent leisure 
which men enjoyed for pursuing the 
natural bent of their genius and talents, 
Ina country where men are generally 
independent in their circumstances, but 
where, at the same time, the means of 
education are limited, the natural con- 
sequence (supposing the government 
republican) must always be, to bring 
into the public service the largest 
amount of talent; but talent, rough, un- 
ailtivated and immature. To the ope- 
tation of this cause, we owe the ap- 
pearance of such men as Patrick 
Henry, Roger Sherman, and innume- 
rable others, who were more or less 
conspicuous during our revolutionary 
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tk contest. Our speakers, with few ex- 
auses ceptions, are lawyers, who, after a su- 
, is to perficial college education, (if, indeed, 
vhich they happen to have enjoyed this ad- 
regu- vantage) have entered almost immedi- 
, that ately upon the practice of their profes- 
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sion: and, in a country like ours, con- 
tinually expanding its limits"and popu- 
lation, and where the demand for legal 
talent is continually increasing, a con- 
stant press of business must prevent all 
application or attention, out of the mere 
Toutine and common drudgery of the 
profession. 

But as regards mere matter of style, 
and correctness, and purity of diction, 
tloquence must improve along with the 
general improvement ef education. 


vabbeaes’ 
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The cause most likely to have a per- 
manent influence upon the character 
of American eloquence, is the one first 
mentioned, and found in the nature of 
the subjects and questions which are 
to engage the attention of our delibe- 
rative assemblies. These subjects and 
questions are, as we have observed, ge- 
nerally such as fall rather within the 
province of reason and induction, than 
of passion ; and relate rather to remote 
interests and computable profits and 
losses, than to those pressing and peri- 
lous conjunctures, which address them- 
selves most immediately and directly 
to our hopes and fears. Although such 
conjunctures may arise, it is not proba- 
ble that they will often occur. In the 
wisdom of our laws and constitution, 
and the intelligence and industry of our 
people, we have a guaranty for the 
preservation of domestic tranquillity ; 
while in our inherent strength, un- 
bounded resources, and free spirit, as 
well as in the remoteness of our situa- 
tion, in relation to foreign and rival na- 
tions, we enjoy a perfect security 
against any dangers from abroad. The 
questions which are to exercise the 
eloquence of our statesmen, will em- 
brace the interests of a larger portion 
of the earth than ever fell within the 
limits of any civilized and enlightened 
government—a circumstance which un- 
doubtedly must have a correspondent 
effect, by infusing into our national elo- 
quence a dignity and deliberation suit- 
able to the importance of the subjects 
in debate. These require—not pas- 
sion, nor fire, nor even vehemence, but 
moderation and temper, extensive in- 
formation, sound reasoning, and com- 
prehensive induction. 

But there are some other political 
causes, three of which are likely to 
have an influence upon the character of 
our legislative eloquence, and which 
seem to be moreor less connected with 
our political organization. The first is 
founded in the particular nature of our 
government, which from. being essenti- 
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ally and absolutely free, and unalloyed 
with any mixture of the monarchical 
principle, does not admit of that kind of 
opposition peculiar to monarchical coun- 
tries. The second in the frequency of 
the changes in our legislative represen- 
tation. The third in the principles 
which decide the success of our elec- 
tions. Much of the fervour and energy 
of British eloquence, is to be ascribed 
to the effect of a systematic opposition; 
and the same periods, we may observe, 
which were distinguished by eloquence, 
were marked likewise by the violence 
of the opposition. Anterior to the pe- 
riod when the opposition began to as- 
sume a more decided character, during 
the administration of Walpole, British 
eloquence can scarcely be said to have 
had any existence. The House of Com- 
mons about that time seems to have 
been in a sort of equilibrium between 
opposing principles. It would be no 
bad comparison, perhaps, to say that it 
resembled a theatre of wrangling dis- 
putants, who were, (as disputants gene- 
rally are) far more anxious about the 
success than the justice of their cause. 
We have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion how far such a contention may have 
been a benefit to the public; but there 
can be no doubt of its having been the 
foundation of the modern school of Bri- 
tish eloquence; and of its having im- 
pressed upon the latter that peculiar 
charatter by which it is distinguished. 











The second cause that we mentioned 
as likely to have an influence upon our 
national eloquence, is the frequency of 
the changes in our legislative represen- 
tation; the effect of which in prevent- 
ing the full development of oratorical 
talent, is too obvious to need illustration, 
This cause, so far as we can perceive, 
is likely to be permanent. The prin- 
ciples which decide the success of our 
elections, which is the third cause men- 
tioned, will also probably be permanent. 
The question at an election is, not 
whether the candidate is eloquent, but 
whether he has understanding, probity, 
information, and political consistency; 
for a very plain reason, viz. that elo- 
quence, in the proper sense of the word, 
is of very little use in our business-do- 
ing assemblies. This rule admits m- 
doubtedly of exceptions, but still, asa 
general rule, istrue. The case wasnet 
altogether the same in Bri The 
most distinguished orators who figured 
in the House of Commons, owed their 
election to the exertions of a party 
whose interests it was understood they 
were to serve. Their eloquence, wit, 
dexterity, readiness, in short, their par- 
liamentary abilities, (of which eloquence 
was thechief constituent, ) recommend- 
ed them to the choice of their party, 
Had there been no opposition, and no 
parties, there would have been but little 
eloquence, and the principles of election 
would have been altogether different. 
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The Song of Norna, the Reim-Kennar, in the first volume of Scott's * Pirate,”’ must have struck every 


reader with its wildness and majesty. 
a version of that Invovation, 
well preserved jn the version. 


The picce inserted below, part of which has appeared before, is 
The spirit and strength of the stg if ic may be called such; is 
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SONG OF NORNA, 
Versified from “ The Pirate.” 


Srery crimson-beaked eagle who speed’st through the west, 


Heaven’s shaft in thy taions, and light on thy crest, 


Whose wing, as it spreads o’er yon dark heaving sca, 


Makes the wild waves to boil in their agony :— 
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Thou whose might can destroy the large herds on the plain, 
Or sink the bold fleets that career o’er the main : 
*Mid the rush of thy plumes, though thy wild scream on high 
Be loud as of perishing nations the cry, 
And the flap of thy wing, like the cataract’s roar, 
That thunders around on this sea-beaten shore, 

Yet list to the voice.of the Reim-Kennar. 


Thou hast met the dark pine-grove of lofty Drontheim, 
And the tall trees are torn by thy lightning’s red gleam ; 
Thou hast met on the ocean the bark of the rover, 

“Her standard is struck and her battles are over ;--- 







bity, That flag would have streamed from her mast-head on high, 
= Had a royal armada’s grim terrors swept by : 


Thou hast met the tall tower of chivalry’s day 

That reared to the clouds its strong turret of grey ; 

The loftiest stone of that turret is low, 

So fleet and so strong thy destruction-winged blow,--- 
But thou, too, shalt stoop to the Reim-Kennar. 


There are verses which stop the wild stag’s fleet career, 

Though close on his haunches the blood-hounds appear ; 

There are verses which stop the bold hawk when on high, 

As the falcon will stoop to the fowler’s shrill cry : 

Thou who canst laugh at the torture-wrung scream 

Of the sailor who drowns in yon whirlpool’s strong stream ; 

‘Thou who with laughter the deep groan can hear, 

When the church crashes in at the moment of prayer, 

There are sounds thot must list to, ay, list and obey, * 

For o’er thee their charm hath an absolute sway, “we 
When sung by the voice of the Reim-Kennar. 1 


Enough hast thou wrought on the wind-stricken sea, 
On yon white beach the widows mourn piteously ; 
Knough hast thou wrought on this storm-beaten shore, 
The wail of the peasant is lost in thy roar ; 
Then close thy wild wing ’mid the shadows of night, 
Let the ocean repose in the gloom of her might, 
Let thine eye cease to brighten the caves of the deep, 
In the armoury of Odin let the thunder-bolt sleep, 
Norna to thee her commandment hath given, 
Sleep,---thou swift viewless racer of heaven, 

Sleep at the voice of the Reim-Kennar. 
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" Proud eagle who rid’st on the tempest afar, 

Thou hast heard the wild voice of the Reim-Kennar; 

Thou hast closed at her bidding the wings of thy pride, 

And folded them, calmly, in peace by thy side. 

She has quelled all thy madness and softened thy wrath, 

And her blessing attends thy retiring path. 

Calm be thy bosom, and placid thy sleep, 

When thou leavest the sky for the caves of the deep, 

There rest till the fates shall awake thee again ;--- 

Proud dark-plumaged bird, thou hast heard my bold strain, 
And obeyed the wild voice of the Reim-Kennar. 


“ 


S. G. F, 
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ARCHY MORROW, 


“Your humble servant, sir,” was 
the constant salutation of my friend 
M‘Morrow, and always uttered with 
an air which seemed to fix the acknow- 
ledgment of servitude rather in those 
to whom he spoke, than on himself. I 
was accustomed to regard him as the 
only happy man in my acquaintance; 
not that any of his attributes were such 
as either to command respect or win 
|,affection ; but he had one quality, and 

oe “that i in 10 small measure, which always 
enables its possessor to dispense with 
every other—I mean self-importance. 
It differs from vanity in this, that the 
latter pines for the applause of others, 
while the former regards it with con- 
tempt. And from pride it is distin- 
guished by the fact, that it is usually 
good-natured, and free from that mor- 
bid sensitiveness which makes the proud 
man miserable. . There is, however, 
a distinction still more just and obvious. 
Vanity and pride are often co-existent 
with the noblest qualities of the head 
and heart ; the latter, indeed, is gene- 
rally found, where intellectual strength 
is Conjoined with depth of feeling. Self- 
importance, on the contrary, is a foible 
of the vulgar and uncultivated mind. 
It neither flutters with the hope of ad- 








miration, nor turns pale at the dread 
of disrespect, but, regarding its own 
superiority as an axiomatic truth, counts 
on its claim to the deference of others, 
as no less sure than indefeasible. 

Such, at least, was the self-import- 
ance of M‘Morrow. A firmer as 
surance of his own distinguished ex- 
cellence he could not have possessed; 
and by means of it, he had acquired an 
imperturbable tranquillity and self- 
possession, which, in combination with 
higher jqualities of heart and head, 
would have been an offensive and de 
fensive weapon of incalculable value: 
in such combination, however, it could 
never have existed. Blindness to his 
own defects was the very basis upon 
which it rested. ‘The slightest illumi 
nation of his understanding would have 
taught him to mistrust himself, He 
was happier, it is true, in consequence 
of this illusion. He was free from the 
perplexing anxieties of» expectation, 
and the bitter pangs of disappointment; 
and, though he had no desire of im- 
provement, as he had no perception of 
his wants,—he was amply repaid for 
the loss of its advantages, by a full be- 
lief that it was superfluous. 

I have often been amused, by observ- 
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ing the multifarious ways in which this 
pervading quality of his mind, was con- 
stantly developed. It began to show 
itself, no doubt, in infancy ; for at the 
time when I was first thrown into his 
company, it was, if I may use the ex- 
pression, the only trait remaining in his 
character. I mean, that his self-re- 
spect had so infused itself into all his 
feelings, and displayed itself in all his 
acts, that even by the most indifferent 
observer, it could not be. overlooked, 
When a school-boy, though his learn- 
ing was, at least, equivocal, he never 
appeared conscious of the slightest im- 
perfection. A succession of blunders, 
sufficient to confound even ordinary im- 
pudence, on him made no impression, 
He either despised the corrections of 
the teacher, as acts of malevolent stu- 
pidity, or looked upon ignorance and 
mistake as things too trivial and mean 
tomar a character so elevated as his 
own, When he declaimed, not even 
shouts of derisive laughter could dis- 
turb his equanimity. He ascribed the 
mirth of his audience to every imagin- 
able cause but his own absurdity—and 
I well remember his look of unaffected 
wonder, when a waggish friend one day 
informed him, in a whisper, of the truth. 
There was something almost pitiable 
in his case. It seemed as if disappoint- 
ment, and contempt, and open ridicule, 
were totally incompetent to thrust into 
his mind a suspicion of his weakness. 
Sarcasm and delicate satire were, of 
course, incapable of acting upon such 
an object; and envy he never felt, for 
it always carries-with it a sense of su- 
periority in others. His friends soon 
abandoned him to the enjoyment of his 
imaginary greatness, and he came forth 
from school, at the age of seventeen, 
with the erudition of a plough-boy, and 
the air of a Great Mogul. 

As he grew in years, he grew in self- 
importance. The first serious .step 
which he took in life, after learning to 


read and wyite, was a signal proof! 





that elementary instruction had. not 
impaired this estimable quality. From 
the rank and. circumstances, of his pa- 
rents, the most liberal and extensive 
course of study was fully in his power ; 
and friends were not wanting, benevo- 
lent and weak enough to urge him to 
pursue it... He wisely resisted their ad- 
vice ; not because he felt his own in- 
competence, but because he looked on 
all additional preparatory improvement 
as, in his case, wholly useless. Having 
gravely asserted this indubitable fact, 
he solemnly selected for his future oc- 
cupation, the profession of the law. 
Those who knew him but a little, rub- 
bed their eyes at this determination ; 
and those who knew him best, laughed 
heartily, in secret, at the thought of his 
professional career. It .was at this 
point that our personal histories diverge. 
We separated ; and before we came 
again in contact with each other, he had 
burst forth upon the world a counsellor 
at law. 

I will not, attempt a description of 
my feelings, as I crossed the threshold 
of the court-house, in the county-town 
of ——. .The recollection of what 
M‘Morrow was of old, and the doubt- 
ful anticipation of what he might be 
now, were still contending for predomi- — 
nance, when I enteréd the room where ~ 
the court was sitting. But I had no 
sooner come within sight of the bench 
and bar, than I broke my own reverie 
by an ungovernable burst of laughter. 
My outrageous merriment soon drew 
the eyes of the multitude, but I was 
wholly unable to repress it; for the 
sight of M‘Morrow recall 
the ludicrous associ 
his character and rity, _ that I. re- 
signed myself to the influence of early 
feeling, and laughed as I laughed at 
school, when the counsel before me was 
the butt of. the community, .. An ¢ 
man, with a venerable grey head, 
addressing the court, and ¢ anding 
the attention nct only of the judges but 
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of all his colleagues, with the exception 
of a single individual. This indivi- 
dual was my old compeer M‘Morrow. 
Though the lapse of years had wrought 
a visible effect upon both his features 
and his form, I instantly recognized the 
same air of self-complacent dignity 
which distinguished his countenance in 
youth. It was altered, indeed, by the 
habitual expression of professional gra- 
vity, and a look of assumed disdain oc- 
casioned by the speech to which he 
‘was listening ; but all its absurdity con- 
tinued undiminished. He was seated 
at the right hand of the speaker, and 
by his extraordinary stature (for even 
at school he was called a son of Anak) 
overlooked the whole assembly. Ex- 
cessive height gives, even to a hand- 
some countenance, a ridiculous expres- 
sion, by suggesting the idea of dispro- 
portion, and imparting to the face, by 
contrast, an appearance unnaturally 
small. What, then, must have been 
its effect on the visage of M‘Morrow, 
with its indescribable and inimitable 
air of conscious superiority, mingled 
with the indubitable indications of the 
extremest imbecility. His face, when 
» he sat at ease, was held, unmoved, in a 
” stiff position, his eye appearing to be 
fixed on vacancy. At intervals, how- 
ever, he would stoop over the table at 
which he sat, and bustle among the pa- 
pers which were spread before him, 
writing, folding, erasing, and endorsing, 
as if the business of the nation was laid 
upon his shoulders. He would then 
lean back with an air of dignity which 
seemed to say, ‘who can stand before 
me?’ I began to wonder within myself, 
by what strange means he had obtained 
even the smallest share of occupation ; 
since I knew him too well to suppose 
him competent to the respectable dis- 
charge of the simplest professional du- 
_ I turned, therefore,,to a decent 

ag Man, at whose side I had placed 
myself by accident, and asked him 
whether he could tell me how much 
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practice was in the hands of Mp, 
M‘Morrow. I saw, from the half 
suppressed laugh which my grave'in- 
quiry produced, that my old companidn: 
had not changed his character. The 

man, however, respectfully 

“Why, I can’t rightly say on 
got any, Sir—Let me see, he , 
speech in the Long-meadow oa 

believe, five——no four— year, ne 

Christmas; and another, for Dan Tom- 
son, just three years ago; and that,’ 

believe, is the last—all but his 

last week, about something or other, 
when he got onsuited.” This state 
ment entirely confirmed my suspicions, 
and I left the court-room, satisfied that 
M‘Morrow was still himself, and mn 
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termined to visit him as an 
friend. Be: 
I called upon him in the mornin 
and found him with his feet upon 
chimney-piece, and a segar hanging if- 
dolently from his mouth. Neither 
books, papers, nor instruments of writ 
ing, were any where visible, although 
as I learnt from himself, it was | 
apartment. He received me 
ously, but with great pomp; and T fan 
cied that I saw in the expression of his 
eye, a sort of disquietude which ¥ 
wholly new. AsT looked at him, 
came more sensible of the altera’ 
and thought that it increased, his e 
began to roll, and his lips to qu 
insomuch that I at last began to fear that 
some misfortune had befallen him, 80: 
wonderfully was his whole ap 
changed. After forcing himself to con 
verse with me a minute, he dropped his 
eyes upon a paper which he held in his 
hand, and appeared to have been read- 
ing. 1 glanced at it, and found it tobe 
the returns of an election just : 
I now distinctly recollected, that my 
quondam school-mate was among the 
candidates for political distinction. At 
the inn where I sojourned, Thad heard 
much merriment at his. expense—and 
was told by those whom I questioned 
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onthe subject, that he not only had ‘al- 
lowed himself to be proposed, but en- 
tertained no doubt of his success; not ’ 
even condescending to electioneer, but 
relying wholly on his reputation and 
undisputed merits, and treating with 
equal contempt his rivals and the elec- 
tors. Among the rest, I had heard one 
shrewd politician significantly whisper, 
that the event of this canvass would do 
him one favour, which his friends had 
never doné&—it would open his eyes. 

“It is even so,” I said, to myself, as 
I witnessed his change of countenance, 
—he seems to be awaking from a 
dream, and becoming, for the first time 





conscious how far he has miscalculated 
hisown merit and importance.” De- 
. 


termined to know the truth, I then - 
raised my voice and said, with'assumed — 
indifference, “By the by, M*Morrow, 
how many votes had you?” He'started 


—seemed very uneasy—looked at me 


—<dropped his eyes—turned pale— 
blushed—(both for the first time in his 
life)—then swallowed hard, as if some- 
thing stuck in his throat, and answered 
—** Votes ? When?—where? Oh— 
I understand—why—what did you say, 
Sir? Oh, yes—votes—votes—why, I 
believe,” here he again seemed stran- 
gled, but after coughing several times, 
and gasping once or twice convulsively, 
said, with a painful effort, “ons.” 
A. J. A. 
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Wax flowers that strew our path are bright, and all around is gay, 

And each fair joy about us shines too brilliant for decay; 

When friends are near with gladdening smile and pleasure-beaming eye, 
And rapture speaks in every glance and every half-breathed sigh ; 
When nature’s free and bounteous hand is opening to our sight 

New, rich, and ever-varying stores of deep and pure delight, 

What bosom e’er foresees that all these beams of golden ray, 

As the gloom of life draws slowly on, will vanish far away; *: 

That all the bouyant joys of youth must find an early tomb, 

And droop and wither in the shade of moments yet to come? 

Yes, young enthusiast !—all those dreams, so lovely now to thee, 

Like the rainbow’s bright but transient arch, will vanish fleetingly; 

The voice of love, whose music now it thrills thy soul to hear, 

When a few short years are past, will fall unheeded on thy ear, ‘))iy 

And beauty’s eye, and lip, and brow, so lovely to thy’sight, 

Age, cruel age, will soon divest, of all that’s fair and bright. 


Yes, all must fade, our dearest joys, the feelings of the heart, 
Which rise so warmly in our youth, in chilly age departs + 
Like bright and fluttering birds that come, on mirthful gandy wing, . 
And pour thétr song of melody amid the bloom of spring, — 
When wintery winds with icy breath have borne he” a , away, 
Steer their far flight, and leave the earth to winter's’ 
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So,when life’s winter cometh on, our young affections fly, sag . 
They cannot revel and be gay beneath a lowering sky : tiskint 
The bleak’and blighting blast of years hath swept across the soul, Stays 
Withering the vernal bloom of youth beneath its harsh control; 9% 
The beauteous flowers have lost their hue, the azure-painted sky, sf a 


Whose deep and heavenly blue was calm, its summer purity; 

The freshness of the heart is gone, the soul is lost in gloom, 

And darkness grows yet darker still while verging towards the tomb. 
Ss. 
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(Concluded.]} 


Tar whole Russian people ought, in 
strictness, to be divided into two classes, 
masters and slaves, or nobles and pea- 
sants. The middle or intermediate 
class, if it have an existence, has no po- 
litical privileges, and but little social 
weight and consideration. It owes its 
origin to Catherine IIJ,, who issued an 
ukase declaring that every peasant of 
the crown, who had substance sufficient 
to enable him to follow any trade or 
branch of industry, might leave his vil- 
lage, and establish himself in a city ; 
there to be inscribed under the title of 
mechechénine (citizen). The same pri- 
vilege was conceded tothe freed-men of 
the nobility. After these, are the three 
classes of merchant traders, called first, 
second, and third guild, after the price 
of the patent which assigns to a mer- 
chant his station in them. The first 
guild enjoys nearly the same privileges 
as the nobility: a member of it is al- 
lowed to possess lands and slaves, 
whereas the two others can only be- 
come the proprietors of houses and 
goods, without slaves. The latter is 
all that is allowed to the mechechénines, 
who are obliged to furnish recruits for 
army, and in default of substitutes, 
e themselves: the merchants, by 
paying a certain sum to government, 
are exempt ftom militarysduty, It is 
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no unusual thing to meet in Russia with 
gentlemen, whose fathers are ‘slaves, 
The anomaly*is thus accounted for: 
the child of a peasant may be placed at 
a military school, under the protection 
of a noble, and having received the be- 
nefits of an education, he leaves it with 
the grade of ensign, enters the army, 
and becomes ennobled, The. style m 
which he is addressed is somew 
congruous. When writing or 

to him, he must be called Vaché blahoro- 
dio; that is, you who are of a noble 

and yet, while this compliment is ps 

to the son, the worthy father and stock 
of this noble race, may be receiving the 
strokes of the knout. Notwithstand> 


ing the nearly equal privileges enjoyed 


by the first guild and the regular nobi- 


lity ; custom and education, and th 

pride of the aristocracy, preserves a 
great distance between them. The 
merchant still retains his long beard; 
and under the appearance of much 
frankness, and even simplicity of man+ 
ner, hides a great deal of cunning, Peter 
the Great knew them well, when he 


* No, no,---let them come, and try my 
bearded men, and you will soon, find 








replied to some of his council, who were. 
persuading him to forbid the Jews the 
right of residence in his dominions: 


that they will not long transact busix 
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ness in Russia.” 
his prediction ; the Jews finding them- 
selves unable to cope with the Russians, 
retraced their steps to Poland and 
Germany. 

The peasants are of two kinds. 1. 
Slaves attached to the soil. 2, Freed- 
men who pay rents in shares, are pro- 
tected by the laws, and are not fixed to 
the soil. ‘The army is principally re- 
cruited from the peasantry, including 
both the serfs belonging to the nobles, 
and the freed-men of the crown. Some 
curious means of supplying the blank 
thus left in the number of the peasants 
are resorted to by the owners of the 
estates, which we deem unnecessary to 
detail h As the worst characters 
are'selected from an estate to be sent 
tothe army, the population may be 
said to undergo'a kind of lustration, by 
the recruiting process,---the more espe- 
cially as a noble has the right, if he 
choose, to send at any time, those con- 
victed of crimes or disgraceful vices, to 
the rendezvous, as a part of his quota 
in advance, for which ‘he receives a 
receipt. 

The Russian nobility is divided into 
fourteen orders, in military fashion ; 
the lowest, or fourteenth, correspond- 
ing to the rank of ensign, and the 
highest, or first, answering to that of 
field marshal. Females of quality are 
likewise subjected to this organization 
the maids of honour are captains. 
To what extent ladies have the com- 
mand in other countries, without their 
claiming any rank, is not a part of our 
present subject, although it would 
afford a tolerably amusing ‘theme to 
inquirers curious in such matters. By 
a regulation of Peter the Great, every 
noble who wishes to enjoy the privi- 
leges of his order must enter the mili- 
tary or civil service. The Russian gen- 
tleman usually begins his career in the 
army, and when he has attained the 
rank of colonel, he may exchange it for 
# civil employment of the sanie grade, 


The event. verified’ 


such as governor or’ deputy governor 
of a province, or some high post in the 
customs. The Emperor Alexander 
established a Lombard bank, torelieve’ 
the distresses of the nobility, caused 
by their improvidence or misfortunes ; 
and thereby to protect them from the 
rapacity of usurers. This, which at 
first seems. to be purely a benevolént 
institution for the assistance of the aris- 
tocracy, has, in fact, become ‘a power- 
ful political engine, in the hands of the 
crown, for the benefit of the slaves. 
The neglect of the borrowers to pay 
the principal, and the accumulation of 
interest from year to year, finally ab- 
sorbs ‘the estate, which was security 
for the debt, and the peasants living on 
it are transferred to the crown, and of 
course become freed-men. . 

M. Ancelot, when speaking of the 
tone and usages of fashionable society 
at St. Petersburgh, finds it rather odd, 
that, in company, the two sexes should 
be brought together, but not mixed. 
The married ladies, at an evening party, 
are grouped round a table, at which the 
mistress of the house presides; the 
young ladies sit together in a corner of 
the room; whilst the gentlemen, after 
having on their entrance addressed a 
few words to the ladies at table, soon, 
in their turn, assemble together. The 
young men seem to avail themselves 
with great caution, we might é¢ven say 
repugnance, of ‘the liberty allowed to 
them of conversing with the young la- 
dies. - Our traveller attributes this re- 
serve on the part of the male sex, to 
their limited range of ideas, the effect 
of their imperfect ed and their 
too early entrance into the’army, The 
matters connected with their regiment, 
the fashion of their uniform, or the keep- 
ing of their horses, having been dis- 
cussed, they come toa dead halt, 
and cannot even be spirited tp to * 
tional intellectual effort by the lively” 
sallies of the. more intelligent and ac- 
complished individuals of the other ‘sex. 
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At dinner, the line of separation is still 


more strongly marked. A gentleman 
may, indeed, offer a lady his arm, and 
escort her to the dining-room ; but this 
mere demonstration of sociability va- 
nishes when the party is about to be 
seated. .Then the females are placed 
on one side of the table, and the men 
on the ether; and the only exchange 
of language is in a few monosyllables 
and disjointed phrases. One is, M. 
Ancelot. thinks, just as serious and as 
wearied in company at St. Peters- 
burgh as at Paris; and as politics are 
never discussed in Russia, a person has 
not even the resource left him of abus- 
ing the ministers. The younger mem- 
bers of the female sex, as already inti- 
mated, have greatly the advantage over 
those who, in due course, are to be- 
come their lords and masters, To great 
acuteness they often join a knowledge 
of the literature and language of other 
European countries, and a graceful elo- 
cution, which even French women 
might envy. It is quite common to 
hear a young lady, at St. Petersburgh, 
speak with equal facility, French, Ger- 
man, English, and Russian. Instances 
could, without difficulty, be furnished 
of some of them writing with equal ele- 
gance and copiousness in the four lan- 
guages. In reading this account of the 
young Russian ladies, we were inclined 
to believe that our Parisian had mounted 
on his stilts of gallantry, and deter- 
mined as a matter of course, to com- 
pliment the sex; until we met in ano- 
ther letter, with an expression of his 
regret at his not having been able to 
see a single beautiful, or, if we mistake 
not, eyen pretty woman in Russia, 
After this, none of our fair readers 
will, we are sure, call M. Ancelot a 
_ flatterer. The gift of languages seems 
to be granted to the Russians of both 
es. One reason for their facility 
: respect is attributed, in the work 
before us, to the flexibility of the organs 
ef speech, imparted by the Russian 


se 
language—-the sounds of which are 4 
singular compound of smoothness and 
force, But another, and perhaps more 
philosophical explanation, is to be found 
in the manner in which thé earlier 
education of the wealthy and privilege 
classes’ is conducted. Of the greats 
number of boarding schools establish 
at St. Petersburgh, most of neal 
conducted by French people, whoteach 
the French language, inculcate French 
opinions, and cite French models. The 
knowledge of a foreign language is/to, 
the educated Russian, not merely an 
accomplishment ; it is a necessity, to 
meet which his native tongue is notun- 
frequently sacrificed. Hence,onemay 
meet in Russia with well y 
sons, who speak fluently French, and 
even English and German, who would 
be much puzzled to write, correetly,a 
few pages in their own language. “A 
distinguished nobleman, high in office, 
is alluded to by our author, as being 
obliged, when he makes up a degreé,to 
write it in French, and have it tran 
lated by a secretary. AP 
In his eighteenth and nineteenth let- 
ters, our traveller gives a description 
of the celebration of two national festi- 
vals; the one of Semick, the otherof 
Marriages. The first takes place o 
the Sunday after the Ascension, : 
one of the remains of paganism, — 
cheologists are not well agreed as tothe 
origin of the Semick ; some 
that it was consecrated to Tour, the 
god of pleasure, among the Sclavonians, 
others allege that it was intended toa 
nounce the return of fertility, and that 
the word is derived from the ‘Sclavenic 
seme or seed. Be this as. it may—the 
day of the Semick is one of 
gaicty and pleasure, evinced in. 
songs and dances of the assembled po 
pulace of both sexes, who are — 
in the most picturesque manner: 
is there any want of strong drink, 
exciter of sensation among the 










of the north. Here young females and 
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_speedily, a long celibacy is threatened; 
“while the more fortunate makers of 


| and carry on their cheeks a good thick 
| coat of vermillion. Both sexes having 
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widows interrogate the fates, as to their 
future destiny, by throwing chaplets of 
flowers into the water of the canal of | 
Ligoff, and watching, with intense anx- 
iety, their progress along the water :— 
to the owners of those which sink 


others, which float along the surface 
until they are out of sight, may pro- 
mise themselves a speedy marriage. 
But a much more definite and precise 
understanding of the prospects of en- 
tering into the hymeneal state is ob- 
tained at the festival of Marriages. 
This is celebrated on Pentecost Mon- 
day, in the summer garden, at St. Pe- 
tersburgh. The single of both sexes 
meet at this rendezvous, bringing with 
them their best looks, best clothes, and 
choicest decorations and jewelry. ‘The 
daughters are accompanied by their 
mothers, who, not to be behind hand in 
the ornamental, wear all their finery, 


assembled in the garden, the bachelor 
begins the work of reconnoisance ; and 
when his eyes have lighted on a female 
face and form which please, he obtains 
all the necessary information from one 
of the attendants, and an introduction 
to the family of her who is destined to 
be his future spouse. M. Ancelot inti- 
mates that some of the swains are 
biassed in their choice, more by the 
diamonds and pearls, than by the natu- 
ral good looks of the lady: but we are 
bound to protest against such interpre- 
tations, which if allowed nearer home, 
would detract largely from the devoted 
disinterestedness even of our American 
lovers, who are, though we ought not” 
to praise ourselves, a very disinterested, 
if not enthusiastic class of men, 

The two principal places of ‘public 
amusement, are Ekatherinoff and Kres- 
tofski. The fete days and holydays 
are so numerous, and so regularly kept 
in Russia, that it is estimated, not more 


than six months of the year are actu- 
ally available for the purposes of edu- 
cation, trade, and the pursuit of the 
mechanic arts. 

Our traveller being, himself, a lite- 
rary man, and author of three trage- 
dies, and a poem in six cantos, was na- 
turally inquisitive respecting the merits 
of the Russian literati. He speaks of 
his introduction to Kriloff, a writer of 
comedies, and so excellent a fabulist as 
to becalled the La Fontaine of Russia; 
Ismailoff, distinguished in the same de- 
partment ; Bourgarine, co-editor of the 
principal Russian newspaper, L’ Abeille 
du Nord, and author of a work to be 
entitled the Gil Blas of Russia, as de- 
scriptive of Russian character, man- 
ners, and customs; Ladbanoff, a suc- 
cessful translator of French tragedies ; 
Count 7oistoi, an engraver of medals. 
He did not see Karamsin, the celebrated 
historian of Russia, who died of pulmo- 
hary consumption, during his stay in 
the country. The liberality of the 
Emperor Nicholas I. to Karamsin, is 
highly ahd deservedly eulogized: 50,000 
rubles'a year were settled on him, to 
revert after his death, to his wife and 
children, and continued to the latter 
during their life-time. Jowkowski, is 
declared to be one of the best living 
poets of Russia. Pouchkin, a young 
man of great promise, but too free in 
expressing himself, was then under- 
going penance by banishment to a dis- 
tant province. 

Freedom of speech is thought as yet 
incompatible with the comfort and well 
being of the Tsar’s subjects, and hence 
a board of Censors, who, our author 
acknowledges, are still nore vigilant 
than those of Paris. As an instance of 
their attention to propriety, and of their 
patriotic feeling, he tells us, that in 
1813, a Russian was desirous of publish-* 


ing his travels in France, in 1812;.no_ 
exception was found to his teri 
of national manners and»customs, 


to his account of the —— monu- 
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ments of art in that country: the cen- 
sors merely substituted the word Eng- 
land for France, in the title of the 
work, and throughout its pages where- 
ever the name occurred, and for this 
most excellent reason—that no good 
Russian could acknowledge that he had 











travelled in France, an enemy’s coun- 
try, during that period. With the ex- 
ception ofthis slight change the publi- 
cation of the travels was allowed: but 
as may be supposed, the obstinate au- 
thor would not submit to this censorial” 


amendment. ty 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE FALL OF ISPAHAN.* 
From the Persian. 


Tue whispers of the morning breeze, 
Through nodding groves of spicy trees, 
Have roused the bulbul from his rest ; 
And: springing from his fragrant nest, 

He skims, in search of luscious food, 

Thy crystal waves, fair Zenderoud '{ 

But, save the flight of that lone bird, 

No sound nor sign of life is heard; 

Nor voice of mirth, nor busy hum, 

Nor trumpet’s blast, nor roll of drum, 
Nor horseman’s march, nor camel’s tread : 
But silence reigns, as deep and dead i‘ 
As when the march of time began, a 
Through all thy dwellings, Ispahan! #3 
Again ’tis morning ; but no more 

The silence reigns that reigned before; 
The dying child’s expiring cry, 

The dying mother’s farewell sigh, 

The groans of famine and disease 

Are now the burden of the breeze. 
The bulbul wheels his rapid flight 
Away, with wonder and affright— 

To see the dead, by thousands strewed 
O’er thee, polluted Zenderoud! 

To feel the hot contagious breath 

Of the stern messenger of death, 

To hear the murmur of despair 
Which agitates the troubled air, 

As famished beast and starving man 
Throng through the streets of Ispahan. 
Once more ’tis morning, and again 
The voice of nature and of men 
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Is hushed in silence, such as reigns 
Through death’s unvisited domains ; 

But not that calm and holy rest 

Which soothes to peace the harrowed breast, 
And guardian vigils loves to keep 

O’er the defenceless infant’s sleep: 

The pause that now enchains the air * 
Is the dead stillness of despair. 

No more to greet the sun’s first rays, 

The bulbul tunes his thousand lays :* 

His song no more shall be renewed 

Along thy waters, Zenderoud ! 

For see, o’er citadel and moat 

The Persian flag has ceased to float, 

And, struggling with the adverse air, 

A stranger’s flag is waving there. 

The strife is o’er—the deed is done— 

The Persian warrior’s race is run— 





His sword is broken, and he lies 
In death, still gazing on the skies— 
While o’er the dying and the dead, 
In sullen mockery is spread 

The banner of the fierce Afg4n— 
And thou art fallen, Ispahan! 


Princeton, N. J. 


* One of the epithets applied to the bulbul by the Persian poets, is that of Hexzar-avaz or thou- a 


stnd voices, in allusion to the variety of its notes. 
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FOR THE FHILADELPAIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
STRICKNADELN ; OR, THE MYSTERY. 


A TALE. 


From the German of Kotzebue. 


Baron Duntac, a wealthy German 
nobleman, about the age of forty-two, 
was one day summoned to attend at the 
bedside of a widow lady, residing in 
the neighbourhood of his castle, whom 
he found in a dying state, with just 
strength enough to commit to his pro- 
. tection her only child, a beautiful young 
' female, in her eighteenth year. With 


~ “her daughter, she handed him a casket, 


which, she said, contained all ‘her 





worldly treasure, and which, she told 
him, he might deliver to Amelia when- 
ever it became his pleasure to do so, 
She died, and the baron conducted 
Amelia to the castle, where he placed 
her under the care of the dowager ba- 
roness Durlac, his mother. Here the 
charms of Amelia, heightened by the 
cheerfulness and sweetness of herd 

position, and the intelligence of her con- 
versation, so operated on the baron, 
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that he yielded to their combined in- || tion made to promote her happiness; . sh 
fluence, and tendered her his hand, || but would ask her to promise him two ble 
which was accepted. favours before she left him, which, if vy 
Amelia had passed her childhood, || granted, would completely reconcile se! 
and until the age of fourteen, in the me- || him to her absence: the first was, to wl 
tropolis, where her parents resided be- || write to him twice a week ; and the se- ed 
fore her father’s death; and where, || cohd, to spend part of every other’ de 
throughithe indulgence of the father, || month with him in the country, except ke 
who was reputed to be more than usual- || the period of carnival, during which m 
ly rich, she participated in all the lux- || she might continue wholly in the city, an 
uries, extravagancies, and gaieties, |} These promises she cheerfully made me 
which it afforded. She had not, there- || him; and, after a tender parting, she ca 
fore, been long raised to hernew dignity || set out, accompanied by the baroness, ev 
as baroness Durlac, and experienced the || her mother-in-law. sh 
advantages which attended it, than the Having reached the capital, they ch 
memory of her city pleasures recurred || were conducted by one of the baron’s wi 
to her; and this was followed by an || friends, who had met them at the gate int 
earnest desire to engage in them again. || of the city, to lodgings, so elegant and T 
Her husband soon observed discontent || convenient, that Amelia felt a mingled tre 
lurking in her countenance and actions, || sensation of affection and unhappiness of 
of which, as he ardently loved her, he |] on beholding them: the affection was... m 


gently insisted on hearing the cause; 
and which he promised affectionately 
to obviate, at whatever cost or sacrifice. 
Encouraged by his endearments and 
solicitations, she confessed her propen- 
sity, but said, if he would give her 
time, she would struggle to subdue it. 
‘The doating husband told her that it 
was his will she should cherish her de- 
sire—that it was reasonable and should 
be gratified. He observed, that he had 
married her to ensure his own happi- 
ness, but not to destroy hers; and that, 
though a city possessed no attractions 
for him, she should not, therefore,-be 
constrained to entomb her youth in 
thecountry. He accordingly made ar- 
rangements for conveying her to the 
metropolis, which was about a quarter 
of a day’s journey from his own seat. 
Amelia, deeply penetrated with this 
manifestation of kindness, repented of 
her desire as inordinate, and requested 
the baron to recall his permission. He, 
aware that feeling had for a moment 
usurped the dominion of fancy, but not 
g to damp her joyous anticipa- 
tions of a sojourn in the city, replied, 
that he would not retract any resolu- 
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for her kind husband; the unhappiness 
was her own, produced by thinking of 
the return she was about to make ff 
that kindness. But she renewed heme 
acquaintances; was inducted into all the 

abodes of fashionable pleasure; ini- 


tiated into all its ceremonies and mys ~ pr 
teries ; and soon engrossed by its witch- cls 
eries. She kept, however, her promises as 
to her husband, religiously at first, and re 
subsequently when she was reminded re 
of them by the old baroness. For the aft 
dowager, having stayed a week in town, let 
to avoid the appearance of deserting th 
her daughter-in-law too suddenly, and ed 
finding that her time had passed more ne 
agreeably than she had anticipated, ag 
thought she would remain another, on an 
the expiration of which she wrote to pie 
her son, that she was of opinion it would we 
look more decorous if she continued an 
with his wife altogether. for 


Amelia had written eight letters to ~ 
her husband, and visited him twieg 
when the period of carnival arrive 
By this time she had rendered hersel 
the centre of fashionable society: si 
could vie with any in the costliness @ 
her dress, ornaments, and equipag 
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—=———————————— 
~ she had enslaved an elegant young no- 
bleman, whose fealty made her the en- 
vy of the vain and thoughtless of her 
sex; and she had learned a secret 
which her husband had never impart- 
ed to her: that her mother, on her 
death-bed, had entrusted to him a cas- 
ket containing jewels, principally dia- 
monds, set variously in gold and pearl, 
and of immense value. On her last 
monthly visit she had mentioned the 
casket to her husband, unaware, how- 
ever, of the value of its contents ; and 
she now recollected that he had hastily 
changed the subject of conversation, 
without communicating the slightest 
information relating to his stewardship. 
This recollection embarrassed and dis- 
tressed her, for it caused suppositions 
of her husband’s conduct to arise in her 
mind which she exerted herself to sup- 
press, and which she scorned herself 
forgiving birth to. But now that the 
» ‘Yound of festivities in the carnival 
‘would require a succession of personal 
' ornaments, she wrote to the baron de- 
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probably contained her mother’s jew- 
cls, which it would delight her to wear, 
as they would adorn her beyond the 
reach of rivalry; and promised him in 
return, a happy month of her society 
after the close of the carnival. This 
letter quickly produced an answer from 
the baron, conjuring her as she regard- 
ed his happiness, or valued her own, 
hever to mention the casket to him 
again. This strange letter surprised 
and disappointed her ; and so far occu- 
pied her thoughts, that she suffered two 
weeks to elapse without writing to him, 
and of course violated her promise in 
four instances. 
In the mean time rumour had as- 
signed various success to Count Essling, 
_ Amelia’s admirer, according as it pro- 
_ ceeded from the enviers of the one or 
» the other. But rumour with all its 
Statements reached the dowager ba- 
Toness, stung her family pride, and 
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‘ Siring him to send her the casket, as it 
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alarmed her so much for the conse- 
quences that she hurried to her son in 
the country, in order to warn him of his 
danger, and induce him to countermand 
an indulgence that threatened to tar- 
nish the heraldry of his family. She 
found him harassed and dejected by 
his *wife’s neglect, in fact, but not in 
appearance; for his love would not per- 
mit him to shew signs of dissatisfaction 
with his wife, even in the presence of 
his mother. The old lady preferred 
her charges with spirit and animation ; 
detailed the levities, indiscretion, and 
follies of Amelia; mentioned her com- 
pany, her hours, and her occupations; 
enumerated her losses by gaming; de- 
scribed the assiduities of Essling; paint- 
ed the charms and fascinations of his 
person and manners; spoke of the 
scandal in circulation, and concluded 
by entreating the baron to terminate 
his ill-judged confidence, and to recall 
his wife. He listened patiently to her 
arguments and declamation, and when 
she had éxhausted them, he merely 
observed that Amelia was young, and 
must not be debarred from the plea- 
sures of youth; that the moment Ae 
felt she was in danger, he knew how 
to guard his own honour; that when 
she was in danger, he would Enow it; 
that until then he would not disturb 
her, nor break into the circle of her 
harmless pleasures. 

The old lady expressed her astonish- 
ment at this unaccountable indifference 
to all that concerned his dearest inter- 
ests; and declared, that as he was deaf 
to appeals that ought to have reached 
his reason and aroused his feelings, she 
would never utt syllable more on 
the subject; and having done all 
she could, she, at least, would be inno- 
cent of the consequences of his infatua- 
tion. The subject was here dropped. 

The next day, whilst the baron wag . 
out, shewing his mother the improve- — 
ments he had made on his domains 
since her departure, Amelia arrived, 
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accompanied by Count Essling in a 
sleigh, for the face of the country was 
at this season of the year, the begin- 
ning of the carnival, blanched far and 
wide with a deep and durable snow. 
After being ushered into the castle by a 
servant, they entered the library, when 
Essling claimed the reward which the 
custom of the country awarded to 
the man who provided a lady with a 
sleigh ride, and was proceeding to 
salute her, when she rebuked him, 
and told him that her husband was 
not present. This he was at a loss 
to understand, and intimated that 
circumstance was so much the better 
for his purpose. She told him he must 
desist until her husband’s return, when 
he might exact the sleighing privilege. 
Essling protested that her husband’s 
absence would give intensity to his own 
enjoyment, and that his presence would 
mar it; and in the vehemence of his 
supplication and reasoning, seized her 
hand which he pressed to his heart and 
called her his Amelia. She calmly re- 
plied to all this demonstration of love, 
by denying his title, and telling him 
. that she had only brought him to her 
country residence to introduce him to 
her husband. Then turning to a table, 
upon which was lying an unfinished 
manuscript, she took it up and read: 
“I send you, dearest Amelia, a letter 
of credit on my banker; the amount is 
blank to be filled up at your discretion. 
Be not angry, my love, when I tell you 
that I count the days of the carnival as 
they go by, for I reproach myself with 
selfishness in wishing to abridge a time 
which renders you at once cheerful 
and happy. But regard not my queru- 
lous disposition; enjoy the precious 
hours of your youth, and should satiety 
cloud your enjoyment, do not forget 
» that a fond husband awaits you in re- 
, tirement, whose whole efforts will be 
; devoted to”—. This letter affected 
Amelia so much, that she expressed a 
resolution tocurtail the carnival a week, 
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which drew from the Count some wit.” 
ticisms at the expense of her husband, » 
These excited her feelings so much 
that she told him, though he had inv 
duced her to forget a great deal, Ke 
should never deprive her of the right 
to esteem her husband. * Esteem??? 
enquired the Count, “has he deserved 
it? What was it you related to me the 
other evening, with eyes inflamed with 
weeping, at your toilette, whilst pre 
paring for the masquerade? Do you 
recollect his refusal of the diamonds?” 
The introduction of this topic onthe 
part of the Count led to a conversatioh 
which ended in Amelia’s resolving’ to 
solicit the diamonds again from: her 
husband, to wear at the masquerade 
ball, which was to take place on the 
evening of that day. 

The baron now entered the reeks 
and Amelia running into his arms, and 
kissing him, enquired whether she had 
not surprised him by her coming? She” 
then introduced Essling to him as it Xs 
lover, laughingly, and told the former 
he might now claim his privilege, and 
invited him to salute her. When Ese” 
ling, with a bad grace, had saluted her, 
she dismissed him on a visit to her hus 
band’s horses, and used the opportw 
nity afforded by his absence to beg the 
baron to let her have the diamonds, 
‘** They are set in such bad taste, Ame- 
lia,” replied he, “that, without mem 
tioning the antiquity of their fashion, 
you would not wear them, if in your 
possession.” But she protested that 
for a masquerade, they would be all 
the better for the singularity of their 
setting, and that she could adapt a 
dress to correspond with them, “ Ame- 
lia,” rejoined the baron, “ you torture. 
me. I cannot give you the casket. I) 
have good reasons for not doing at 
“Then,” said she, “ impart those 
sons to me.”’ “J cannot,” was his a 
swer. “If,” added she, ‘you i 
me my mother’s jewels, and decline to 
tell me why, how can I avoid misjudg- 
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‘ng, perhaps, your conduct.” ‘I must 
- suffer your suspicions in silence,” he 
returned. Butrall his evasions, his de- 
clinatures, hi8 éntreaties, his remon- 
strances, if they tended in the least de- 
gree to allay her desire to have the 
diamonds, only served to whet her cu- 
riosity to learn the cause of his myste- 
rious refusal. She therefore persisted 
in her solicitations; and he finding that 
her pertinacity was not to be overcome, 
informed her that he would no longer 
deny them. He then unlocked a chest 
of drawers which stood in the library, 
from which he took a box. This he 
opened by touching a secret spring, and 
displayed to the now trembling Amelia, 
her mother’s bequest. “Never forget 
Amelia,”’ said the baron, taking it up 
and presenting it to her, “I charge 
you never to forget, that you have com- 
pelled me to give you this casket. 
Here it is, at your absolute disposal, 
on the condition of your solemnly pro- 
| mising me neither to open it in my pre- 
sence, nor in that of any other human 
being.” She promised; and then re- 
ceived the casket and its key. 
The dowager who had just, to her 
gteat surprise, met Essling in the cas- 
tle yard, and learned from one of the 
servants a still more extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, his cordial reception by her 
son, now entered in a positive rage, and 
reproached the baron with unmanliness 
and folly. But.finding that all her ob- 
jurgations were calmly borne and mild- 
ly answered, she turned upon the asto- 
nished Amelia, upbraided ‘her for her 
levity, and concluded a sarcastic ha- 
tangue by contrasting her conduct with 
that of the baroness Durlac her great 
grandmother; which, as it involved a 
sarcasm that Amelia could not brook, 
and drove her with Essling from the 
_fastle, may be mentioned. It was in 
Substance this; that at a Nuremberg 
tournament, the Emperor Henry the 
Fowler, presented the lady Durlac 
with a gold necklace, in consequence 
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of his spur having become accidentally 
entangled in her robe,. which alarmed 
her so much as to cause fainting. 
Amelia and the Count safely and 
swiftly returned, over the snow-en- 
crusted roads, to the Capital; the for- 
mer so sorely chafed in mind by her 
mother-in-law’s reprehensions, as, on 
reaching her lodgings, to order the 
Count into banishment until she should 
make her further pleasure known to 
him ; informing him, however, that cir- 
cumstances required it, and that she 
must that evening attend the masque- 
rade under the protection of another 
friend. Essling however ventured to 
disobey the mandate and entered her 
house along with her; but vexed at 
heart, feeling baffled, and being utterly 
disconcerted with the issue of his day’s 
journey into the country. The passion- 
less and platonic kiss Amelia had offer- 
ed him in the presence of her husband, 
wholly disconcerted him. The fact 
was that this young nobleman, though 
admired for his accomplishments, and 
caressed for his apparent wealth, was 
aruined man. He was then playing a 
nice but dangerous game upon the 
theatre of society; for. he was within 
the grasp of pressing creditors, who 
had only relaxed it, on his promise, to 
sell himself for and to the richest wo- 
man his figure and face could. com- 
mand. Having met with Amelia, 
and learning the history of the dia- 
monds, his intentions were fixed, to 
make her and them his prey. His de- 
sign was to separate her from her hus- 
band after she had obtained the dia- 
monds, and after satisfying his credi- 
tors, to bear her with him to another 
country. Notwithstanding, then, the 
former frustration of his attempts, he 
resolved now to make a strenuous ef- _ 
fort to burst the tie of principle which 
bound Amelia to her husband. He. 
therefore, after a few preliminary ob- 
servations, declared at once the most 
fervent love for her; reasoned with her, 
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and enforced his argument by citing 
the ungenerous obstinacy of her hus- 
band in refusing to her her mother’s 
jewels. This last appeal caused her 
to produce the casket in his sight, 
when she said: “I know not,‘ Count, 
whether I shall be justifiable in break- 
ing a promise even in order to remove 
a suspicion derogatory from my hus- 
band’s honour, But so it must be. 
Here is the casket, entrusted to me 
under so many enigmatical circumstan- 
ceé and injunctions, that I am sure it 
will make disclosures which must ei- 
ther bind me more nearly to my hus- 
band, or”’—here she paused— in ei- 
ther event your presence may not be 
superfiuous.”’ She then applied the key 
to it, the lid sprang open, and she ex- 
claimed with a dismayed countenance, 
“ Five Knitting Needles, and two let- 
ters, addressed to Amelia.” Sinking up- 
on a chair, she requested the Count to 
read the letters aloud. He obeyed. 
The first was as follows: “ My darling 
child, I leave you all I possess—these 
instruments of labour. They support- 
ed you and me in sorrow, until the no- 
ble hearted Durlac became my friend. 
‘To him am I indebted for the comforts 
which surround me in my dying hours; 
to him are you indebted for an educa- 
tion suitable to your early expectations. 
Never forget this, Amelia, as you value 
my last blessing, or my prayers ina 
better world, for your happiness.” 
Amelia covered her face with her 
hand; the Count observed, that it was 
exceedingly indelicate in her husband 
to have delivered her the casket. I 
forced him to do it,” hastily exclaimed 
the agonized lady ;—“ read me the oth- 
er letter and let my shdme be com- 
plete.” The Count proceeded to obey 
her and read the following: ‘¢ When my 
beloved Amelia reads these lines, I shall 
have ceased to live, but not to love; she 
will then forgive her dead husband for 
the only deception he ever practised 
upon her, Had my dear wife learned 














































earlier from me her mother’s pow 
gratitude would have imposed 
straints upon her conduct, C 
should have abhorred,”—~* Upon 
word, Amelia,” observed Essling, ‘the 
plan is cunningly laid.”’—* Leave me 
said she with an utterance hardly audi 
ble from her sobs, “leave me instant 
ly. "= T obey; for you are not now 
in a mood to penetrate this nicely spun 
web of deceit.. In half an hour J will 
return to accompany you to “<r 
querade.”’ 

The count had scarcely gone, sie 
a servant appeared to announcesthe 


dowager, who requested to see the ba But 
roness immediately. Amelia desired she 
her to be shewn in, resolving internally the 
to endure her reproaches with humil- at« 
ty, and to promise amendment. On the nat 
entrance of the old lady in a storm! clu 
temper, Amelia ran towards her and tur 
seized her hand, which the formeras pov 
suddenly withdrew, telling her not to fore 
trouble herself. She then commenced nov 
a discursive address to her now submis- sitic 
sive daughter-in-law, in every style of Tu 
rhetoric, being now declamatory, now her 
pathetic, now severe, now sententious, the 
now ratiocinative; but the dreadful by t 
deduction from these premises, intole- ed | 
rable as they were to the heart-broken Th 
Amelia, was, that baron Durlac andhis ed ¢ 
wife were to part—for ever. Afterde- ala 
claring this with a tone of triumph and paid 
distinctness of enunciation that could join 
not be misunderstood, she, retired ab scar 
ruptly. tion 

Count Essling now returned ; but we Tur 
shall not undertake to describe the the ; 
scene which passed between him ani mor 
Amelia; but simply relate, that he gra or hi 
dually soothed her anguish, and at last bank 
prevailed on her to repair to the mas ing 
querade, whither she went, flattering othe 
herself that she would be able by mitt HH at ni 
gling in its wild gaieties, to recover r arose 
spirits. When there she essayed to whic 
dance, but her feet refused their office; stanc 


she attempted to join in conversation, 
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uit she was absent when spoken to,# 
© and incoherent in her own observations. 
In order to wean attention from her 
distracted manners, she sat down toa 
faro table, where she quickly lost all 
the money in her purse; but she con- 
tinued to play until the counters inform- 
ed her she had lost six hundred ducats. 
She rose in terror; yet, as she had 
played with her mask down, and as the 
banker had eyed her during the game 
with a benevolent aspect, she thought 
he knew her, and therefore she ven- 
tured to promise him that she would 
send the money to him in the morning. 
But the moment he thus learned that 
she had played against the treasure of 
the table, without a stake of her own 
at command, he gave vent to his indig- 
nation in severe reproaches, and con- 
cluded by stigmatizing her as an adven- 
turer. At this word, her feelings over- 
powered her ; and her face, which be- 
fore glowed with the redness of shame, 
now put on the hue of severe indispo- 
sition, and she sunk upon her chair. A 
Turk, who had long been standing near 
her, but who had paid little attention to 
the game, suddenly seized the banker 
by the arm, shook it vehemently, hand- 
ed him a paper, and pointed to Amelia. 
The banker looked at the paper, turn- 
ed coolly round to the latter, and with 
alaugh of derision, said, “Lady, I am 
paid.” The spectators of this scene 
joined the banker in his laugh. Amelia, 
scarcely mistress of her senses, men- 
tioned her name and address to the 
Turk, and requested him to send for 
the amount of his loan early the next 
morning. But the latter either heard 
or heeded her not, for he still held the 
banker by the arm, and was whisper- 
ing something in Mis ear, which the 
other thus answered: “ Very well, sir, 
, at nine o’clock.”” A loud murmur now 
arose amongst the group of bystanders, 
which being attributed to the circum- 
stances arising out of her disgrace, 
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caused Amelia to swoon, in which situ- 
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SS 
ation she was carried out of the saloon 
and conveyed to her lodgings. 

The next morning, Ameélia, sick at 
heart, arose from a bed which had been 
to her a scene of the most frightful 
dreams during the past night; and so 
haggard, wan, and care-worn, that she 
recoiled from her mirror with horror, 
A few minutes after her descent into 
the breakfast room, and in. which, to 
her great regret, she perceived count 
Essling; a servant came in to announce 
that a stranger was at the door, who 
desired to speak with her. What were 
her emotions of terror and shame when 
her recollection suggested that it must 
be the Turk come for his friendly loan 
according to her appointment, and that 
she was destitute of money, and had 
promised without resources! “ He re- 
quested me to hand yotr ladyship this 
card,” added the servant. Amelia trem- 
blingly but eagerly took the card, and 
read on it ‘ Advocate Burman.’ Her 
heart was now eased of a load of appre- 
hension. “Request the gentleman to 
comein.” The servant withdrew, but 
returned in a few moments, shewing in 
the advocate. This gentleman, after 
apologizing for making her so early a 
call, informed her that he brought with 
him a sealed packet addressed to her 
husband, baron Durlac, relating to mat- 
ters of great importance, and which it 
concerned him much to receive with 
all possible expedition, ‘That as he 
had learned her ladyship resided in 
town, and could command regular 
channels of correspondence with her 
husband, he thought he should act 
most prudently by respectfully request- 
ing her to take charge of the packet, 
and to send"it to the baron by the first 
opportunity., “ With the greatest plea- 
sure,” said the anxious Amelia; “ but 
may [ inquire the contents or the pur 
port of the packet.” “I have been ex- - 
pressly charged not to disclose them to 
any person whatever,” bidding her 
good morning, and retiring from the 
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apartment with the most respectful 
bows. 

“TI hold then in my hand,” said Ame- 
lia, “the instrument which is to sepa- 
rate me forever from my husband ;” 
and she wept bitterly. Essling, after 
attempting to persuade her to break 


the seal of the packet, which she ob- | 


stinately refused, seized it himself, tore 
off the seal, and handed it to her. 


dropping the paper from her hand. 


The count picked it up, and casting | 


his eyes over it, exclaimed, “What! a 
will !—‘to my beloved wife, all my es- | 
tate’—really, my beloved Amelia”— 
** Leave me, count Essling—leave me, 


for ever.” 


too late perhaps, too late—but, thank 
God, I am innocent—leave me, I say, | 
and let me now once for all tell you 
that you shall never see me more.” 
Seeing her resolution was not to be sha- 
ken, Essling withdrew. 

He had not been gone many minutes 
before the old baroness came rushing || 
into the room breathless and hysteri- 
cal, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wretched mother, to | 
live to see that!” and throwing herself || 
on the sopha in an agony of grief. 
“ For heaven’s sake what?” earnestly 


asked the terrified Amelia. “ Off, ser- | 
pent—rejoice—you have robbed me of | 


my son, my only darling son!” ‘As 
you look for mercy from your God,” 


Wshrieked Amelia, throwing herself on 
her knees before her mother-in-law, _ 

‘‘tell me what has happened!” “He 
is lying at the door lifeless. He fell im 





She | 
received it, looked over it hastily, and | 
with a deep sigh sunk upon a chair, | 


‘‘Nay, my dear lady, re- || 
flect a little.”? « “I have reflected, sir, | 


a duel with one of your gambling 
|| friends.” Amelia clasped her hands 
together, and fell speechless on the 
floor. During her insensibility, a ser- 
| vant of the baron entered, and informed 
his mother, to her inexpressible joy, 
that his master was only wounded, and 
that but slightly. Seeing the state of 
| his mistress, he raised her from the 
floor and laid her on the sopha. During 
a this interval the baron was‘led in, upon 
|| whom Amelia, by chance, opening het 
| eyes, sprang up and rushed. towards 
‘him; but before she had passed half 
the distance which separated them, 
| would have fallen, senseless on the 
| floor, had not his arms murepece: and 
received her. 

It appeared that the baron had never 
spoken or thought of a separation ; but 
that the dowager having left the castle 
in a paroxysm of anger, he had follow- 

| ed her from fear of mischievous conse- 
quences; and hence the conduct of the 
feigned Turk at the masquerade. The 
'|carnival ceased to have charms for 
Amelia, and with sentiments of deep 
1 regret for the past, she was now as 8 
|| licitous to return to the peaceful scenes 
of the castle, as she had before been to 
exchange them for the fascinating but 
dangerous allurements of the city. 











ASSIMILATION OF COLOURS TO MUSICAL SOUNDS. 


Lewis Bertrand Castel, of Montpe- 
lier, whose Ofttics of Colours is still 
in repute, studied vision and the na- 
ture of colours, as blended or contrast- 
ed with each other, till his imagination 
getting the better of his understanding, 
he confounded the eye with the ear, 
and associated the harmony of tints 
with that of sounds. Infatuated with 
this idea, he invented what he called 
an ocular harpsichord, which was strung 


with coloured tapes instead of wires,, 
and being placed in a dark room, when 
the keys were touched, the transparent 
tapes, which respectively correspond- 
ed with them, became visible ; and the 
various successions and combinationsaf 
colours, consequent to this operation, 
produced effects on the sight, which 
his fancy assimilated to the impressions 
made on the ear by melody and hat- 
mony. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AD NESAMIAM, 


Pennsytvaniz AmNeEm. 


Pen virides valles nemora atque umbrosa per alta, 
Non modulata lyra, non ulli curaque musz, 
Hic fugiens undam strepitansque Nesamia volvit. 
Rivule amene! viam quocunque, Nesamia, torques, 
Est visendum aliquid pulcrum, semper mihi gratum., 
 Circiter hanc ripam viridem stat robore cinctum 
Arboribus multisque aliis venerabile templum. 
Huc venit arator, pastor, turba agricolarum, 
Cordis thura Deique aris imponere dona. 
Hoc prope construitur rivo pons rusticus umbr4, 
Et supra cataracta petras ac littora plangit. 
Altior hac est parva mola atque antiqua ruinis, 
Declivoposita in colle et nemora aspiciensque : 
Deinde super clerici domus et caput erigit album 
Florem inter salices, pinos, spectabile visa. 
Austrum versis agri pars funebrisque dicata 
Includit cineres horum qui circiter olim 
Agricole vixére humiles, facilesque vicini ; 
Non orbis terrarum externi omnisque periti, 
Hec loca parva orbem sibi terrarum inveniebant. S. 
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PAINTING: SCHOOL OF DAVID. 


Extracted from an article in the “Revue Encyclopedique,” on the School of David. 


Daviy, uniting example with pre- 
cept, has given to the lessons of Vien, 
the authority of his own great genius. 
A legislator in matters relating to 
painting, he enforces on his pupils the 
language of the legislator of our 
poetry: 
ea n’est beau que le vrai, Je vrai seul est aima- 

je.” 

Our art, said he, is only the imitation 
of nature; nature therefore should be 
the object of our unceasing study. I 
prefer truth, though timidly expressed, 
to inaccurate boldness. True know- 
ledge would enable us to understand 





nature, not to correct her. Observe it 
in the model for the composition of a 
human figure, in the street, in saloons, 
in the fields, when your object is mo- 
tion and expression. When you are 
away from your room, fix in your mind, 
whatever you may have seen, ofa re- 
markable character, and at your return 
carry it in a sketch-book. It is the 
surest, perhaps the only means, of 
avoiding the academical and theatrical 
attitudes, and of transferring to your 
works what is natural and expressive. - 
Before him, the French School could 
claim no honour for the execution of 
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any work perfectly true to nature, if 
we except a certain figure of Philip de 
Champagne. Lesuer deserves praise 
for the truth of his composition and at- 
titudes, but he has paid too little atten- 
tion to the details to render them per- 
fectly correct.* Lebrun has only 
masses; his modedage is feeble, and his 
forms want delicacy. Poussin himself, 
always as exact, as he is noble in mo- 
tion and in expression, is contented 
sometimes with forms short of excel- 
lence. It is in the Horatii, that we 
have seen for the first time, an entire 
vraisemblance—nature herself placed 
under our eyes. This merit shines 
equally in the compositions of the most 
illustrious pupils of David. Observe 
the Philoctete of Drouais, the Pestife- 
rés de Jaffa, the Coupiole du Panthéon, 





* These imperfections should be imputed to the 
state of his fortune. ‘he price which he received 
for his pictures did not permit him to bestow the 
time and expense necessary to do justice to the 
minuter parts, 








observe the Atala, and above all a 


Déluge, which has been designated as 
the last excess of the system of David, 
It is indeed the last excess of the sys- 
tem of David, for it is the perfection of 
truth. The principal figure, above all, 
produces a complete illusion. I have 
examined this picture, exposed in the 
grand saloon of the Louvre, by the side 
of the chef-d’ceuvre of Paul Véronése, 
which is esteemed, and with reason, 
a prodigy of truth. The ensemble 
of the Voces de Cana is certainly more 
true than that of the Deluge, as Paul 
Véronése was a great colourist, and 
Girodet was not: but among all the 
figures in Italian painting, none can be 
compared with that of which I have 
been speaking. This figure is, for per- 
fect truth, the chef-d’ceuvre of all the 
schools, except perhaps some groups 
of the Last Judgment, of Michael 
Angelo, with which I am acquainted 
only through engravings, not very well 
executed. 





The subsequent poem was written after the victory of Ipsara, in 1824, by the author of the Odeto 


” Greece, inserted in the preceding number. 
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GREECE TRIUMPHANT, 


Ox the vine-hills of Samos the red cross is flying, 
No stain on its folds but the Isiamite’s gore; 
Low, low on Ips4ra the Mussulman’s lying, 
And the crescent is down that polluted her shore: 
Rise, heroes, arise, 
Behold where it flies, 
Your banner, unsoiled from the battle once more; 
Round that holy sign 
Still firmly combine, 
And wave all your standards—proud Suli, in air, 
Stand true to the last for your faith and your laws; 
The shades of your fathers shall lead you to war, 
And their valour inspire you in liberty’s cause. 


O! perish the dastard that e’er could dishonour 
The land, to the hero and sage that gave birth; 

When the battle rolls onward, who’d shrink from his banner, 
Nor shed his life-blood for his dear native earth: 
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No, gallants of Greece, 
Though the tyrants increase 
Who have mangled your sons, and made carnage their mirth; 
Yet cringe not agai” 
To the Infidel’s chain, 
But fall, like your sires, with your face to the fray, 
With the sabre clench’d close, and the death wound before; 
Or live but to smile upon victory’s day, 
When the despot is down, and oppression no more. 


Too long have you slumber’d inert on your mountains, 
Whilst the demons of tyranny darken’d your plains, 
Polluted your altars, and poison’d your fountains, 
Insulted your children, and led them in chains. 
But the taunt and the spurn 
Have fann’d in their turn 
The last spark of valour that glow’d in your veins; 
And the fire kindles bright 
In its own native might— 
O! joy to the hour when the Dorian leaped up 
From the chill sleep of bondage, and arm’d for the fray, 
Dash’d down the effeminate bacchanal’s cup, 
And march’d to the proud field of glory away. 


O land of the lute! still thy glory shall cover 
The welcoming world, when thy struggle is o’er, 
Thy gay classic hills smile as lovely as ever, 
And the roses of Cyprus bloom bright as of yore— 
Thy genius, again, 


From the tomb of the slain, 
More holy—more pure—from the trials it bore, 


Like a Phenix shall rise 
Sublime to the skies, 
And the wild harp of Sappho again shall be strung, 
And the voice of the free, on thy long silent shore, 
Shall warble the vine groves of Lesbos among, 
And the Genius of Freedom forsake thee no more. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


CICERO. 


Turnez never was a time, when it was 
more necessary to hold up thé models 
of antiquity, and claim for them the 
reverence which will ever be their due, 
than the present, when there are such 
bright attractions in the lighfliterature 
of the day, to seduce the student from 





the old paths, in which he once wan- 
dered with contentment. This is nota 
classical age: and it costs even the 
scholar an effort, to break away from 
the enchantment of modern literary 
genii, and seek invigoration and collect 
their senses, at those sources of all that 
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is enduring in the pleasures of intellect, 
which flow to us from antiquity. The 
war of politics is likely to drag in its 
triumph, the vanquished Muses. *@ur 
scholars forsake their peaceful refreats, 
and once enlisted in the conflict, litera- 
ture has no charm to draw them from 
the field, and even the lessons which the 
philosophy of ancient legislation is so ca- 
pable of teaching, are seldom applied to 
the exigencies of the times. Who hears 
of Cicero except as an orator? And 
yet where will the scholar, the lawyer, 
the magistrate, the statesman, find a su- 
perior model? Not that he was per- 
fect in every station, but because, more 
than any other man in classical history, 
he united such great excellence in all 
his occupations as a public character. 
Those who are familiar with the de- 
lightful work which Dr. Middleton has 
devoted to his biography, will be apt to 
conclude, that his eloquence was the 
least of his merits: and that had the 
speeches of his friend Hortensius been 
preserved, he might have been eclipsed 
by him as a popular speaker. An ab- 
stract of his important career is, there- 
fore, not unseasonable, and it is feared 
will not be trite. ° 

Cicero was born at Arpinum, in Italy, 
on the third of January, in the 107th 
year before the Christian xra. One 
of his first instructors was the poet 
Archias, who initiated him in the polite 
arts, and whom he worthily compen- 
sated by his professional defence in the 
oration which has joined both their 
names in immortality. The first fruit 
of this part of his pupilage, was a poem 
which Cicero wrote, when quite a boy. 
After he had assumed the manly toga, 
he placed himself under the care of 
Mutius Scevola, the most conspicuous 
lawyer and statesman of the time, to 
whose instructions he devoted himself 
with such assiduity, that, he says, he 
never departed from his side. Among 
the advantages which the society of 
that distinguished man afforded him, 











he particularly mentionsthat he learned 
much by the discussions into which he 
entered, and acquired from him that 
happy combination of brevity and neat- » 
ness of expression, which characterizes 
so eminently the style of Cicero. He 
made himself acquainted most fami-— 
liarly with the laws of the state, their 
scope and reason. Much of his time, 
at this period, was given to the improve- 
ment of his style, both by study and 
practice. Philosophy, logic, eloquence, 
language, and all the branches which 
pertain to the most liberal education 
for the profession of a lawyer, were his 
studies from youth till his death ; they 
filled up the intervals of his leisure; 
from them he derived all that was va- 
luable to him in his public life, and they 
were the unfailing sources of consola- 
tion inevery extremity. In this respect, 
his example should be commanding, 
The system of legal education now 
pursued is confined to narrow limits 
Too much reliance is placed on the 
collegiate course, for those studies 
seldom avail much to the student if 
not pursued after graduation. A sys 
tematic study of law embraces, in its 
preliminary branches, a wide range of 
knowledge: this is one of the requisites 
in the admirable idéa/ of Cicero’s ‘Ora- 
tor,’ and he adopts the sentiment of 
Lucilius, that no man should be ac- 
counted an orator (an appellation then 
synonymous with advocate) who is not 
accomplished in all the liberal arts 
The injunction is strictly applicable to 
the legal profession of this day. A man, 
by concentrating his whole mind ona 
single point, as, for instance, (to appro 
priate to law an idea of Dugald Stew- 
art’s respecting learning in general,) 
to the mere acquisition of technical 
knowledge, may excel in that particu- 
lar, but he is educated to be merely @ 
legal artizan, and does not attain the 
proper elevation of his profession. 
The farfie of an orator was the ob- 
ject of his highest ambition, and to that 
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point the extensive range of his studies 
was directed. At the age of twenty- 
six, he commenced practising at the 
bar, but after two years was forced by 
the state of his health, which his exer- 
tions had much impaired, to leave Italy 
foratour. He spent two years with 
great profit, mentally and physically, 
in Greece and Asia, and soon after his 
return to Rome, was created a Questor; 
subsequently he was elected /Edile, and 
after the legal interval, Pretor, the du- 
ties of which office were partly judicial. 
During his public life he was engaged 
in the cases of Roscius, Verres, and 
others, which established his reputa- 
tion as an advocate, and acquired a con- 
stantly progressive popularity. In his 
forty-third year, he was proclaimed 
consul, having risen with honor through 
all the inferior offices to the highest in 
the republic. The conspiracy of Ca- 
taline gave him a noble field for his en- 
ergies and eloquence, and he conduct- 
ed himself in that critical emergency 
with a promptness that saved the state; 
and he retired, at the close of his term, 
to the dignity of a consular senator, 
with new lustre on his name. He em- 
ployed his leisure on a history of his 
consulship, written in Greek, and af- 
terwards continued the narrative of his 
life ina Latin poem. He also publish- 
ed his consular orations, and a transla- 
tion of the Phenomena of Aratus, in 
verse. Besides these occupations, he 
read diligently the best authors then 

known, ‘pursuing his favourite studies 

without intermeddling in politics, al- 

though opposed to the despotic charac- 

ter of the first triumvirate. He was 

frequently called to the bar, entering 

as usual with fearlessness into the de- 

fence of the victims of oppression, or 

the prosecution of public men who con- 

ceived their dignities to be an ample 

cloak for their vices. His most violent 

and profligate enemies being elevated 

to power, they soon accomplished their 

malicious views, and he retired to vo- 


luntary exile. As soon as he had de- 
parted, a law was forced on the people, 
by which he was banished four hundred 
miles from Italy, and interdicted from 
fire and water. All citizens were for- 
bidden to harbour him, and whoever 
should suggest his recall was to be pun- 
ished as a public enemy; his houses 
and furniture were destroyed, and his 
wife and children subjected to cruelty. 
After a long and bloody contention, he 
was recalled in about a year, and re- 
ceived with such joy by the people, 
that he said in one of his orations, he 
had reason to fear lest the people 
should imagine that he himself had 
contrived his flight for the sake of such 
a restoration. He resumed his profes- 
sion—wrote his Complete Orator and 











Treatise on Politics, both of which are 
lost ; and a Treatise on Law, a part of 
which is extant. Appointed to the go- 
vernorship of Cilicia, at the head of 
the forces there, he defeated a lawless 
army. When he returned from this 
command, Rome was distracted by the 
rivalry of Pompey and Cesar. Cicero 
espoused the cause of the former, rely- 
ing on the influence of better motives 
on the mind of Pompey. In this hope 
he was disappointed ; and on the suc- 
cession of Cesar he reverted to more 
congenial employments, and produced 
a work on Divisions in Oratory, and his 
De Oratore, a supplement to the Com- 
plete Orator. He also published a book 
in praise of Cato, and a treatise on Con- 
solation, occasioned by the death of 
Tullia: both of these are lost. He com- 
memorated his deceased friend Hor- 
tensius, by giving his name to a work 
in defence of Philosophy; but neither 
that nor much of his next work, on the 
history and excellence of the Philoso- 
phy of the Academy, are extant. The 
next fruit of his industry was his Tus- 
culan Disputations, when his retirement 
was disturbed by the dissensions which 
ended in the assassination of Casar—a 
measure which he probably was not 
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averse to, as the only means of saving 
the liberties of the country, although 
there is no proof of the allegation that 
he participated in the conspiracy.— 
When the administration. of Antony 
evinced that the state had gained 
nothing by the change, he left Italy, 
and visited his sonat Athens. During 
that period, he composed his treatises 
on the Gods, Divination, Old Age, 
Friendship, Fate, De Officiis, Glory, 
a history of his own times, entitled 
Anecdotes, (unfortunately lost,) a rhe- 
torical tractate on Topics, and transla- 
ted the Timzus of Plato. 

Thinking the time opportune for an 
effort to redeem the people from the 
despotism of Antony, he returned to 
the capital, and now upwards of sixty 
years old, delivered to the senate the 
series of orations against the tyrant, 
which consummated the devotion of his 
patriotism. He found time, even at 
that crisis, to write his ‘Stoical Paro- 
doxes,’ and to finish his ‘ Offices.’ 

The battle of Modena tripled the ty- 
rants of Rome; and the scholar and the 
patriot shudder at the catastrophe. 
Cicero was first among the proscribed 
victims of the triumvirate. Overtaken 
in his flight, he refused to permit his 
servants to defend him, and thrusting 
his head out of the litter, bade his assas- 
sins accomplish their errand. In that 
position he was decapitated, and his 
head and hands—Cicrno’s !—were ig- 
nominiously fixed on that rostrum, 
which thenceforward became doubly 





immortalized by his eloquence and 
martyrdom. 
In the judgment of most of the read- 


ers of this sketch, it would be useless 


to undertake a defence of the personal 
character of Cicero, Those who are 
most familiar with his writings, and the 
complexion of his mind, have discover- 
ed wise and sufficient reasons for his 
conduct in those particulars, which 
have been matters of cavil to superfi- 
cial readers of his biography. But to 
the student of his works, this is a mat- 
ter of importance only so far as his per- 
sonal reputation may increase the 


weight of his precepts and doctrines; . 


and in that respect it cannot be object 


ed that his life did not illustrate all he . 


taught. His failings, such even as may 
be charged to him in the repudiation of 
Publilia, so far as their motives can be 
scrutinized, were on the side of virtue; 
and as to his general moral character, 
his political uprightness, and his princi 
ples of honour, the least that can be 
said is,if he was defective, contemporary 
history furnishes us with no proofs of 
it. But his written works are mines as 
inexhaustible as precious; and though 
their titles and topics have no fascina- 
tion in this age of fiction, yet let the 
scholar take good heed lest he allow 
himself to be allured from the sacred 
wood, in whose shade flourishes the 
golden branch which is the clue toall 
that is perpetual in the pleasures of in- 


tellect, i 
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And thou art gone, the frail, the fair ! 
The cypress stretches o’er thy grave, 
And weeds of rank luxuriance there 
Their many coloured trophies wave : 
And there is none to mourn o’er thee, 
Save willow branch and cypress tree. 
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I’ve seen thee in the circling dance, 
When hope and pleasure beamed high; 
And heart and soul thrill’d in the glance— 
The pure glance of thy hazel eye: 
And nought on earth was deem’d too bright 
To deck that airy form of light. 


I’ve seen thee o’er a mother’s bed— 

The spark that lit thine eye was dimm’d; 
I thought thy spirit would have fled, 

As there the last sad dirge was hymn’d. 
The falling tear—the offer’d prayer 
Were sacred—purity was there, 


I’ve seen thee on the bed of death, 
Unmourn’d, unheeded, and alone, 
As slowly ebb’d thy wasting breath— 
The hand that crush’d thee thus was gone: 
A stranger’s hand has buried thee, 


And planted there the cypress tree. 


New York. 





LADY AMHERST’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


Ix the evening of Jan’y. 15th, says 
the Oriental Herald, Lady Amherst 
held a drawing-room if it may be so 
termed, at which her ladyship received 
a deputation of eight Mahratta ladies 
sent to wait upon her by her Highness 
the Baeeza Baee, with complimentary 
messages and presents. ‘ No gentlemen 
were allowed to be present, or within 
eye-shot of these moons of the Ha- 
rem; who are ever enveloped in clouds, 
that they may not bestow upon the un- 
godly face of man, that light which be- 
longs only to the sun—their husband. 
The gentlemen, consequently, were 
left to reflect upon the propriety of 
this Oriental custom, and to imagine, 
with a mortified curiosity, 

What a pure and saered thing 

Is Beauty, curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world: illumining 

One only mansion with her light. 


‘The drawing-room, however, it is 
understood, went off capitally; the In- 
dian ladies were delighted with every 
thing they saw:—the room, the furni- 
VoL, I, 





ture, the pictures, but above all, the 
blazing fire, attracted their violent ad- 
miration; and so fascinated were they 
with the English ladies, whom, no 
doubt, they thought ‘ hideously white,’ 
that nothing could persuade them to 
take leave, till it was reported that 
some gentlemen were approaching, 
when they fled like ghosts at the ap- 


proach of morn.’ 


TOMB OF TAIL. 


From the same, 


Not far from the white marble mon- 
ament of Ukbar is the beautiful tomb 
of Tai, which Lord Amherst and family 
visited by moonlight. The fountains 


' were playing, and glittered like silver 


} 
| 
i 


in the moon-beams; and there was an: 
air of quietness and solemnity even in 


| the tall formal cypress trees that line 





both sides of the terrace and aqueduct, 
which was in character with the still- 
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ness and beauty of the scene. At the 
end of the avenue, the Tai appeared be- 
fore us with its soft shadows, like some 
temple of snow, the abode of the genii 
of the mountains. When we arrived 
at that face of the Tai, on which the 
moon was shining in her fullness of 
splendour—the deep shadows of the 











arches and windows, contrasted with 
the whiteness of the marble—the 
graceful domes and minarets rising’ 
with a soft and moon-light splendour — 
against the deep. and starry sky, to- 
gether with the stillness of the hour, © 
combined to form a scene of unparal- 
leled and surpassing beauty. 





Tax literature of Russia is more re- 
cent than that of any other European 
nation; but though last, it is certainly 
not the least, either in richness or va- 
riety. It found in the literature of 
other countries models of every species 
of composition, and imitated them with 
success: by this means it was relieved 
from that long interval of ineffectual 
efforts, which always attends a nation 
in its endeavours to form its own taste. 
More fortunate than the French, the 
Russians have not been condemned to 
admire a Du Bartas or a Ransard, be- 
fore possessing a Malherbe; and Lo- 
monosoff, the father and creator of their 
poetry, the legislator of their Parnas- 
sus, is still one of the most accomplish- 
ed writers of whom Russia can boast. 

Peter the Great had converted a 
herd of slaves into a nation of soldiers; 
and his niece and daughter, Elizabeth, 
and Catharine the 2d, completed that 
which he had, but sketched. It was 
especially under the reign of the latter 
empress that Russia, already render- 
ed illustrious by the glory of its arms, 
assumed its rank among civilized na- 
tions. Called by her voice from the 
different countries of Europe, the fine 
arts fixed at length their residence 
upon the banks of the Neva. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
A BRIEF SKETCH OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
Translated from the French. 


Is it only in the poetic fields of Greece and Italy that we must look for the cradle of genius? Should 
then the domain of the Muses be confined solely to these privileged regions ?>—Batiouschkef’. 




























But before proceeding to the exami- 
nation of the literary productions of 
Russia, we shall bestow a passing no- 
tice upon the Russian language. This 
idiom, derived from the ancient Scla-’ 
vonian, is indebted to it for almost.all 
its roots. It was in the ninth century 
that Saint Cyril, of Thessalonica, com- 
posed the first Russian alphabet, and 
generally from the Hebrew and Gre- 
cian characters. It contained at first 
thirty-five letters, which were reduced 
at a later period to thirty-two; but, as 
among these thirty-two there are many 
which are entirely useless, there is - 
every reason to believe that their num- 
ber will be still further diminished in 
the progress of time. 

In the space of two centuries, the 
ancient language of the Sclav has 
undergone changes, which render ne+ _ 
cessary the intervention of those versed. 
in these matters, in order to understand - 
the historical monuments of Russia 
when traced back toa remote antiquity; 
but these changes have but slightly 
fected the primitive purity of this lan- 
guage, which is not Tike 
many others of Europe, by the patois, 
or particular dialects of pa 
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conquered countries, none of all those 
who speak the national tongue have 
need of interpreters for mutual com- 
prehension. . It is by no means the 
same in France, where, in travelling 
through its departments, two villages 
distant from each other but a few 
leagues, offer sometimes idioms as dis- 
similar as if they were separated by 
many degrees of the meridian.* 

The Russian language, noble, sono- 
rous, and melodious, possesses, like 
the Italian, those important auxiliaries, 
augmentatives and diminutives, by the 
aid of which a writer may give the 
most delicate shades of expression. 
Nevertheless this beautiful language 
was for a long time disdained by the 
higher classes of society in Russia; and, 
banished to the antichambers, it was 
no longer considered in any other light 
than as the flebeius sermo, the lan- 
guage of foot-boys; whilst the German, 
English, Italian, and above all the 
French, were admitted into the saloons 
of St. Petersburgh and Moscow. Rus- 
sians of distinguished talents, who might 
have enriched their maternal tongue 
with excellent works, have given the 
preference to the French; and it must 
be confessed that their style is at the 
same time so elegant and correct, that 
it would do honour to the most prac- 
tised writers of France. 

This unjust contempt for the nation- 
al idiom retarded for along time the 
advancement of Russian literature. At 
length, some writers, animated by a 
zeal which deserved encouragement, 
undertook to re-establish the indigenous 
language in the good opinion of their 
disdainful compatriots: their efforts 
were crowned with success, and the 
Russians perceived with astonishment, 
that their language was as capable as 
any other of conveying the noblest con- 









































my _— for example, could recognise in the 
shapeless jargon of Auve the language of 
Fenelon and Racine? asi 
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ceptions of the soul, or the subtleties 
of genius, and that it was equally pro- 
per for every species of cc i 
Emerging then from its long enthral- 
ment, Russian literature assumed at 
once a new jurisdiction; it was no lon- 
ger considered sufficient to translate 
the master-pieces of foreign nations; 
original works were also composed 
which merited, in their turn, the hon- 
our of translation. 

Whilst the light of fetters was illu- 
mining the capital of the czars, the 
other provinces of the empire remain- 
ed in the darkness of barbarism. In 
every place which the eye of the sove- 
reign could not penetrate, a mistrust- 
ful aristocracy repelled, as dangerous 
innovations, those lights which, by dis- 
persing the darkness in which the peo- 
ple were involved, would have opened 
their eyes, and emboldened them to 
throw off the yoke of servitude, It 
required a century to surmount the 
obstacles which impeded the progress 
of knowledge. The glory of this tri- 
umph is due to the emperor Alexan- 
der, who, during the whole course of 
his reign, showed himself constantly 
the protector of letters, and by a cele- 
brated Ukase, issued in 1809, decreed 
that no person could thenceforward 
attain to an elevated grade, either in a 
military or civil capacity, before hav- 
ing given at a public examination, ad- 
equate proofs of his abilities. This 
was an important step in the way of 
improvement; but, notwithstanding the 
noble efforts of this prince, the greater 
part of Russia remains still destitute of 
the benefits of public instruction. Un- 
der the rude exterior of these Russian 
peasants, how many might be found who 
would perhaps render themselves il- 
lustrious in letters or the sciences, if 
not repressed by the fear of the lash or 
the rigour of the most galling slavery. 

There was, however, a man, sprung 
from the people, the immortal Lomo- 
nosoff, who, though reared in the hut 
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of a fisherman of Archangel, triumphed 
over every obstacle which impeded the 
march of his genius, became one of the 
most learned men of his age in the phy- 
sical sciences, and was the creator of a 
new species of literature. He gave to 
Russia her first grammar, her first prin- 
ciples of rhetoric, and her first treatise 
upon versification; and, uniting exam- 
ple with precept, produced models in 
every kind Faye from the idyl to 
the epic. e empress Elizabeth, 
rightly appreciating the merit of this 
wonderful man, took him under her 
protection, and loaded him with ho- 
nours, Gratitude is the virtue of great 
souls. Lomonosoff, in return for the 
benefits which he had received from 
Elizabeth, dedicated to her many of 
his odes, which are among the finest of 
his productions. The contemplation of 
those austere, but sublime appearances 
of nature, which first struck the eye of 
this poet upon the icy borders of the 
White Sea, had imparted to his mind 
that extraordinary energy, which dis- 
tinguishes his writings in general, and 
especially his odes and psalms, When 
we reflect upon the state of abso- 
lute nullity in which he may be®said 
to have found Russian poetry, and the 
degree of excellence and richness to 
which his works have carried it, we 
are constrained to confess that no 
writer, in any age or country, ever con- 
tributed more to the advancement of 
literature, or better merited the title of 
a creative genius, 

Whilst lyric poetry was assuming 
this rank under Lomonosoff, Soumaro- 
koff, a contemporary but not a rival of 
this great man, endeavoured to form a 
national drama in his country, in which 
hitherto foreign pieces only had been 
represented. He was less successful 
than Lomonosoff. Of all his tragedies, 
so celebrated in their day, not more 
than one or two—Semire and the False 
Dmitn—are still exhibited upon the 





Russian stage; and these it seems sole- 





ly to attest the progress which drama- 
tic poetry has made since that period. — 
Soumarokoff composed also a great 
number of comedies; but Thalia was 
still less propitious to him than Melpo- 
mene, and he was soon surpassed ih 
this new career by Vonwizin, who im- 
mediately succeeded him. This author, 
formed in the school of our great mas- 
ters, whom he has often imitated with 
success, seems to have taken Moliere 
for his model. An original painter of 
the follies of his age, he has branded 
them with indelible ridicule in ‘his 
comedies of the Brigadier and Spoiled, 
Child, the exhibition of which is al- 
ways witnessed with renewed pleasure. 
His satirical epistles, modelled upon 
those of Boileau, offer also traits of 
true comic humour. 

Kheraskoff, who was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the great actions which sig- 
nalized the reign of Catherine the 2d, 
has celebrated in beautiful verse, the - 
naval combat of Tchesmé, in which 
the Russian fleet, under the command 
of Count Orloff, obtained a brilliant 
victory over that of the Turks, upon 
the waters of the Archipelago, But 
the most important work of this poet, 
is the Rossiade or the Conquest of Ka- 
zan, an epic poem in twelve cantos, 
The opinions of the Russians them- 
selves are greatly divided upon the 
merits of this production. They agree 
however, generally, in acknowledging 
that, if it exhibits great beauties in . 
the detail, it is deficient as a whole, in - 
that lively and dramatic interest which — 
gives so much attraction to the perusal 
of the Iliad, the AEneid, and the Jeru- 
salem Delivered. The ideas of Khe* 
raskoff have often great force and bril- 
liancy; they also often want dignity; 
but the most evident defect of this 
work, is the absence of that enchant- 
ing poetic language which has confer- 
red immortality upon the poems of 
Virgil and Homer. 

If Russia is as yet unable to found 
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poetry, she possesses at least one poet, 
whose odes'may be fearlessly compared 
with the most perfect modern produc- 
tions of the lyric order: this is Dzr- 
zavixy.* His compositions are distin- 
guished by the grandeur and elevation 


ways brilliant and harmonious. His 
finest odes are the Cascade, the Ode to 
the Divinity, imitated from the subli- 
mest passages of the bible, and that 
upfion the death of Prince Mechtchers- 
ky. What is most remarkable in the 
works of Derjavinn is, in our opinion, 
the philosophic boldness with which he 
sometimes inveighs against despotism, 
so degrading to the human species, and, 
of which his native copntry exhibited 
but. too glaring an example. His in- 
_ dignation is then expressed with such 
energy, that it is‘ difficult to conceive 


ceeded from the pen of a courtier (for 
Derjavinn was Secretary of State, Privy 
Counsellor, Senator, and Minister of 
Justice,) and under a government so 
absolute as that of Russia. 

Lomonosoff and Derjavinn had al- 
ready demonstrated that thé Sclavonio- 
Russian idiom wa® remarkably adapted 
to lyric composition, Kostroff, ‘by a 
beautiful translation of the first six 
books of the Tliad, proved that his lan- 
guage could sustain a comparison with 
that of Homer, both in the richness 
and harmony of the poetic style, and 
the boldness of its figures and inyer- 
sions, It was still doubted whether it 
was sufficiently flexible to express the 
graces of anacreontic poetry; when 
Bogdanovitch, by his charming poem 
of Douchinka (Psyché), victoriously 
solved this problem, and showed him- 
self the successful rival of our La Fon- 
taine, In treating so jejune a subject, 
the Russian author has given a new in- 


(tienen 


any pretensions to the palm of epic. 


of the ideas, and by a versification al-. 


how verses so daring gould have pro-* 


‘terest to the old story of Apuleius, by 
originality of detail and charm of ver- 
sification; but what especially gives to 
his poem a local interest, vividly felt 
by his compatriots, is the art with 
which he has mingled with the agree- 
able, but somewhat threadbare fables 
of paganism, the more sombre:and less 
known mythology of the people of the 
North. 

The appearance of this work formed 
an epoch in the history of Russian lite- 
rature; it ‘was the first poem of the 
graceful. species, of which it is. still 
considered the model, The Empress 
Catharine read and admired it; and 
having caused the author to be present- 
ed to her, distinguished him in a re- 
markable manner. From that time 
Douchinka was all the rage at court, 
and became the fashionable work. 
Who could doubt the taste of an Em- 
press? All the courtiers learned Dou- 
chinka ‘by heart, all manifested the 
highest regard for a writer to whom, 
until that. time, they had not paid the 
least attention. Unfortunately the fa- 
vour of the Czarina had upon the ta- 
lents of Bogdanovitch that soporific 
influence which is attributed in France 
to the academic chair. Although this 
author was not then more than thirty 
years of age, ‘he produced nothing af- 
'terwards worthy of his brilliant débus; 
and the poet became merged in the 
courtier. Towards the close of his life 
perceiving the emptiness of all gran- 
deur and of the favour of princes, he 
sought in a retreat embellished by the 
arts and by friendship, that pure and 
solid happiness of which the dreams of 
ambition had as yet presented him 
nothing but a deceitful image; but the 
hand of death soon snatched him from 
this happy calm, purchased “~ a too 
tardy experience. 

Such was not Kemnitzer, vile con- 
tent with the modest success he enjoy- 


—- 
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* See a translation of his Ode to the Deity ine 
terted in the second No. of this Magazine. © ° 
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tion of fables and tales, which 
were little known and little esteemed 
during his life; but posterity, more 
just than hiscontemporaries, has placed 
him in the number of the most agreeable 
fabulists and writers of tales in Russia, a 
country fertile in this species of poetry. 
Kemnitzer has often imitated La Fon- 
taine with success; but it is in the 
goodness of his character, in his frank 
and unaffected manners, and ludicrous 
absence of mind, that he most resem- 
bles the inimitable donhomme. 

Kemnitzer, during his residence at 
Paris, was one. day present at the re- 
presentation of Tancredi. In the third 
act, when Le Kain made his appear- 
ance, our Russian was so struck with 
the noble and majestic gait of this cele- 
brated actor, that he rose from his seat, 
and bowed towards him in the gravest 
and most respectful manner. The 
bursts of laughter which proceeded 
from every quarter of the house, soon 
recalled him to himself, and warned 
him of his mistake. 

At this period, Petersburgh posses- 
sed, in the actor Dmitrefsky, a worthy 
rival of Le Kain and of Garrick. This 
Roscius of the north repaired succes- 
sively to Paris and London, to study his 
art in the schools of the two great mas- 
ters; and returning to his own country, 
delighted his fellow-citizens by the sur+ 
prising abilities which he displayed in 
his profession. In a country where 
prejudice exercises a despotic sway, 
this illustrious comedian was received 
and welcomed with eagerness into the 
first circles of society, by whom he was 
sought less for his dramatic talents, 
than for his intellectual accomplish- 
ments and the rare qualities of his 
heart. 

Although Russia had for a long time 
exhibited tragic representations, her 
claim to true tragedy dates only from 
the Dmitri Donskoi of Ozeroff, which 
was performed for the first time on the 
14th ofJanuary, 1807. This piece, en- 





SSS 
tirely national, and which is indebted 
for its beauties to no drama, ancient or 
modern, and the Fingal of the same 
author, were yet the best productions 


of the Russian Melpomene, We shall 
not stop to eulogize these two trage- 
dies, which have been translated into 
French in the collection of the master- 
hieces of foreign dramatic literature; 
but whatever may be the merit of this 
prose version, it conveys but a very im- 
perfect idea of the beauty of the original. 
Ozeroff, whose versification is brilliant 
and pure, and whose productions are 
distinguished by the truth of the local 
descriptions, loses more than any other 
author ina translation. We shall notin- 
stitute a comparison between him and 
the great French and English tragic 
poets. His works appear to us tobe 


as far from the admirable perfection of 


Racine, as from the bold and sublime 
conceptions of Shakspeare. If it were 
possible to establish a mixed speciesof 
tragedy between the strict rules, of 
Aristotle and the ultra-romantic 

cences of the Eschylus of Albion, which, 
giving more scope to the genius of the 
poet, would nevertheless confine him 
within the bounds of it appears 


to us that in Russia especially, where 


taste has as yet no fixed or invariable 
standard, such an attempt would meet 
with the greatest success. One advan- 
tage at least would result—that of giv- 

ing to the Russian stage a peculiarity 
‘of character which it does not at pre- 
sent possess. Ozeroff closes the list of 
celebrated authors who no wnat 
ist. 

We shall now pass in review the 
living authors, and take occasion to Te- 
mark the astonishing progress which 
the Russians, emancipated from. the 
thraldom of a too servile 


have made in every branch of litera- 


ture. 

It has often been said, and with jue 
tice, that the Russian writers are great 
imitators; whence it has been conela- 
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ded, that Russian literature is entirely 
deficient in originality, which is by no 
means the case. Originality consists 


less, in our opinion, in torturing the" 


mind in order to devise néw combina- 
tions of ideas, which have often no 
other merit than their extravagance: 
and incoherence, than in seizing upon 
received ideas, and clothing them in new 
and vigorous language, and often even 
by artless simplicity of expression.— 
This is the secret of the admirable ta- 
lent of La Fontaine, who invented none 
of the subjects which he treated— 
whose works are continued imitations— 
and who, nevertheless, is perhaps the 
most original poet that France has ever 
produced. 

We have remarked before, that the 
Russian poéts have been particularly 
successful in the apologue. Without 
noticing Soumarakoff, whose fables, as 
well as tragedies and comedies, have 
long since been buried in oblivion, a 
great number of authors have intro- 
duced into their works fables, which 
are generally not deficient in merit. 
But three of them have particularly 
excelled in this species of composition : 
Kemnitzern, whom we have already 
mentioned, M. Dmitrieff, and M. Kri- 
loff, tothe consideration of whose works 
we are about to beg the attention of the 
reader. 

M. Dmitrieff, who is endowed in an 
eminent degree with that flexibility of 
talent fitted for every subject and every 
kind of composition, has given’ imita- 
tions, and often literal translations, of 
the fables and tales of La Fontaine, 
Which have lost nothing of their natu- 
ral grace and energy, under the pen of 
80 accomplished a writer. M. Dmi- 
trieff has also produced a number of 
charming pieces of poetry, some of 
them of the lyric order, such as that 
entitled Yermack, or the Conqueror of 
Siberia, which has secured him an 
honourable rank in the corps of Rus- 
sian poets. 





M. Kriloff, who claims a decided 
periority over both his antagonists, 


perhaps the only foreign fabulist who’ 
can sustain a comparison with La Fon- 


taine. It is not our intention to give 
one of those parallels between the two 
authors which prove nothing, as the in- 
ference from them is almost always 
dictated by the self-love appertaining 
to national pride. But we can affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
reputation enjoyed by M. Kriléff in his 
own country, is not surpassed by that 
which La Fontaine possesses in France. 
What chiefly excites the admiration of 
the Russians for their fabulist, is the 
happy invention of his subjects, which 
almost all originate with himself; the 
charm of his narration, by turns grave, 
light, and often noble and sublime ; the 
perfection of his versification, in which 
he playfully lavishes all the treasures 
of imitative harmony. But what espe- 
cially renders this writer dear to his 
countrymen, is the truth of his local 
descriptions, and the fidelity with which 
he has painted Russian manners; as 
well as the happy use he has made of 
words taken from the vulgar idiom, and 
which he has ennobled by poetic modes 
of expression. We cannot take leave 
of M. Kriloff, without noticing the lite- 
rary monument which his friend Count 
Orloff has recently elevated to the me- 
mory of this illustrious fabulist: 

An enlightened protector of letters, 
which he had cultivated himself with 
success, as he has shown by his History 
of Naples, written in French with un- 
common elegance, and by many other 
productions, all held in the same esti- 
mation, Count Orloff eagerly desired 
to extend on both sides of the Alps the 
fame of M. Kriloff, of whose genius he 
is an enthusiastic admirer. But he 
soon perceived that his fables possess- 
ed, as we have before remarked, many 
kinds of merit absolutely incapable id 
translation. He therefore 
the idea of enriching the’ re 








#f France and’ Italy by a collection 
‘fables imitated freely from those of. 
tiloff. M. Orloff commenced by 
ranslating into French prose, in as lite- 
ral‘a manner as possible, the fables of 
his countryman, which were afterwards 
rendered into verse in imitation of the 
most distinguished French and Italian 
poets, If the execution of this work, 
of the French part at least, does not al- 
ways correspond to the wishes of M. 
Orloff, it. is to be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance that many names, unknown 
to the Muses, have crept into the list of 
the numerous fellow-labourers in this 
enterprise, and which appear little wor- 
thy of figuring by the side of those of 
MM. Arnault, Daru, Jouy, Casimir De- 
lavigne, Lucien Arnault, Segur, An- 
drieux, Duval,, Picard, &c. who have 
all concurred in exerting their varied 
talents to form this poetic garland, in 
honour of the first of the fabulists and, 
perhaps, of the poets who shed lustre 
upon Russia. 

Lomonosoff, Derjavinn, Bogdano- 
vitch, Ozeroff, and other poets, each in 
his particular sphere, had elevated the 
language of poetry to a high degree of 
perfection: but, notwithstanding seve- 
ral essays which were not without 
merit, Russian prose remained station- 
ary, or at least its progress was so 
slow as to be almost imperceptible, 
The glory of being the originator of a 
fine prose style, noble without being 
bombastic, and energetic without ob- 
scurity, was reserved for M. Karamsin, 
whose works are considered the best 
models yet produced. 

This writer first brought himself into 
notice by some charming verses, which 
would have been sufficient to give re- 
putation toan author; but it is as a his- 
torian that his genius appears to the 
best advantage. His History of the 
Empire of Russia is the greatest and 
most important work as yet conferred 
upon Russian literature; and has enti- 
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gret experienced after the 
‘this history is, that the author, t] 


prehension, should have thought fit to 
conclude it with the death of John the 
Terrible, in 1584: an epoch at which 
the empire of the Czars was far from, 
having attained that high degree of 
glory and grandeur, to which it. was: 
afterwards elevated by Peter the = 
and his successors, ” 
If Russia cannot yet boast of on 
epic poem really worthy of that ap 
pellation, she at least possesses a hap- 
py imitator of Ariosto in M. Alexan- 
der Pouschkinn, the author of the he- 


mila, which is distinguished by ‘the 


tile imagination, and by a richness of 
poetry which sometimes even 
that of the Orlando Furioso, M. Pou 
schkinn has also produced many othe 
poems, such as the Prisoner of the 
Caucasus and the Fountain of Bakht- 
ché-Sarai. He has lately published the 
first canto of a poem called Onéguin 
which excites in the readep) 
sire of possessing the cor por- 
tions, When we reflect that the au- 
thor of so many charming works has 
not yet attained the age of twenty: 
eight years, what expectations may 
not be formed of a muse still so young, 
and whose numerous productions have 
already obtained great celebrity, by! 
force of conception, a co I 
style, and a maturity of taste, 
men, the most eminently 









But of the poets of the p 
riod, M, Joukovsky, next to M. Kr 
loff, has the best claim to the palm 
originality, of which all his compos 
tions bear the imprint. He is the foun 
er of a new school of poetry, wh 
a medium between the two op 





tled M. Karamsin to the honour of be- 
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species of the classic and romantic; 
and borrowing from the latter boldness” 
of fiction and richness of colouring, em- 
ploys them with a purity of taste which 
even the most zealous partisans of the 
classic doctrines are constrained to ad- 
mire. M. Joukovsky has added to Rus- 
sian literature the ballad, a species of 
poetry which has been much cultivated 
in England, and which is often impro- 
perly confounded with the French ro- 
mance, though it bears mu@h more re- 
semblance to the ancient Troubadour 
lays. Of all the ballads of M. Joukov- 
sky, the most esteemed is that entitled 
Svetlana, which presents an interest- 
ing and true picture of the superstitions 
most prevalent among the Russian peo- 
ple. Laudatory mention is still made 
of Lindmilla, My Goddess, imitated 
from Goéthe, Zhe Twelve Sleeping 
Virgins, and of a tale in poetic prose 
called Marina Rochtcha, (the Wood of 
Mary.) 

M. Kosloff, a pupil of M. Joukovsky, 
has lately published a poem named Zhe 
Monk, which was very successful. 
This poet, deprived, like Milton, 
sight, was already esteemed as the au- 
thor of a poem, in which he described, 
with nieli ability, the beauties of na- 
ture, which, being blind and decrepid, 
he is now deprived of the pleasure of 
enjoying, except through the medium 
of recollection. 

In this cursory examination of a lite- 
rature, which, recént as it is, already 
possesses a great number of writers 
who have rendered themselves conspi- 
cuous in every species of composition, 
we have mentioned only those whose 
works have merited and received gene- 
ral approbation; but it would be inex- 


_ cusable to omit, in this enumeration of 


the literary boasts of Russia, the name 
of M. Batiouschkoff, a worthy rival of 
Tibullus and of Parny, whose soft and 
melodious verses might be thought to 
be inspired by the beautiful sky of Au- 
sonia, Nor should we forget M. Gné- 


voL, I, 





ditsch, who, in his trans! 
Iliad, has given to the Rx 
ameter much of the” 


and Latin verse; and who a bers 

to the appellation of’ an 

“by his poem on the Birth of Ho- 
mer, as well as by his beautiful heroic 
of the Péruvien @ PEspagnole. We 
should also cite with respect the name 
of M. Spakowsky, who has enriched 
the Russian drama with several come-. 
dies, of which the most esteemed are 
the Summer of Coquettes, or the Wa- 
ters-of Lipezk, and the Demi-WVoble- 
man, 

M. Merzliakoff, a learned professor 
of the University of Moscow, has ac- 
quired great reputation by his erudition 
and the purity of his taste, which have 
conferred upon him the surname of 
the Quintilian of Russia. Among his 
poetical labours are beautiful transla- . 
tions of the.4re Poetica of Horace, of 
the Bucolics, and of many scenes ex- 
tracted from the works of the three 

reek tragic. poets. His Ode upon the 

all of Babylon, imitated from Isaiah, 
presents many noble sentiments clothed 
in beautiful verse. 

We will not pass in. silence M. M. 
Wiasemsky, Raitsch, Panaéf, Ismai- 
ioff, Baratinsky, distinguished literati in 
different departments; nor the young 
Yasikoff, who has begun his literary ca- 
reer by publishing ly ric pieces, remark- 
able for warmth of style and boldness of 
thought, especially that.which has for 
its subject the Complaint of the Ruasian 
bard during the invasion of the Tar- 
tars. We should also remember M. 
Alexis Khamécoff, who has produced 
in the literary journals stanzas of much 
merit. His manuscript tragedy of Yer- 
mak, is also spoken of with great praise. 
Among the young poets of much pro- 
mise, were numbered M. Rileeff, author 
of the poem of Woinerofeky ; and the 
two brothers, Bestoujeff, w) 3521) 








and happy imitations of Moore “a 
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_ Fon a much esteemed, But all three || are now for ever lost to Russian lit 

engaged in that. conspiracy |} ture, upon which they. on 

| has recently failed in its attempt || fer manne by their labours. - ; 
» “to overthrow the throne of the Czars, 












The following verses were handed to us by gifldend, who received them a short time sines:from Fra 
“They were written for, and sung by a number of young men in Meaux, assembled to celebrate t 
late election of General Lafayette. 


LES COULEURS DE LA LIBERTE. : : 
Coupilets chantés @ un dejetner des jeunes gens deMeaux, le 5 Aott, 1827. 


Air: de la République. 


Jour glorieux, jour de victoire 
Ou Lafayette fut élu, 
Tu rappelles A ma mémoire 
Les quarante ans de sa vertu. 
Marquis, il fut au nouveau monde 
Un soldat de l’egalité; 
Et pour nous il fit franchir l’onde 
Aux couleurs de la liberté. 


A ces couleurs il fut fidele; 
Des rois, en le chargeant de fers, 
Relevaient la palme immortelle 
Que lui déc lunivers. 
Imitons sa saint@nergie; 
Dans notre male fierté, 
Jurons de rendre a la patrie FE 
Les couleurs de la liberté, oe 


Il faut oser, pour étre libre : 
De nos fers frappons nos tyrans. 
Comme les vieux enfans du tibre 
Chansons les rois et leurs toscans. 
Francais, perdrions nous courage? 
Mais le triomphe est assuré, 
Montrons a nos chefs d’esclavage 
Les couleurs de la liberté. 


A notre election chérie, 
Mére de nos futurs succes, 

A Lafayette, a la patrie, ie 
Amis, portons un Toste Frangais, oe 

Ce beau jour a jamais resserre Peg 
Les neuds de notre intimité, 
— ; Et dans l’avenir il éclaire 

ee * hy Les couleurs de la liberté, 
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IRVING'S Live | OF COLUMBUS,” : a 


Mr. Evrron—F or some time past we 
have been promised a Biography of the 
great Discoverer, Christopher Colum- 
bus, from the pen of our admired coun- 
tryman, Washington Irving. It must 
appear singular to an American, that 
such a work should have been so long 
delayed; that neither the literature of 
France, Spain, nor England,though they 


all largely participated in ‘he national. 


result, should have furnished such a 
production; and that, after the lapse of 
neatly three centuries and’ a half, it 
should be reserved for America, first to 
produce to thd world, a full and com- 
plete delineation of the life, character, 
and actions of the illustrious Discoverer 
of the New Hemisphere. 

This is the more remarkable as the 
wholetransaction is confessedly the most 
imposing of any in ancient or modern 
times; the boldest in its conception— 
the most difficult and perilous in its ex- 
ecution—the most successful, import- 
ant, and extensive in its consequences. 

Thave been prompted to these re- 
flections, in part, by having been lately 
gratified with a sight of a very rare and 
perfect edition of the great” geographi- 
cal and astronomical work of the cele- 
brated Ptolemy, of Alexandria, with all 
its maps, charts, and diagrams, in a 
state of perfect preservation. This 
work of Ptolemy was coeval with the 
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second century of the Christian Ae 
and the book referred to is the noted 
Strasburg edition, printed at that place 
imjthe year 1513, with the plates and — 
a what is called by the artists, 
**block work.” 

But what appears singular, is, that 
there should be ontained in it at that 
early day after the discovery, a very 
tolerable map of both the Americas; 
in which their relative positions in re- 
spect to the shores of the opposite 
continents of Europe and Africa, ap- 
proach nearly to the truth, Part of this 
chart must, in all probability, have been 
laid down by Columbus, and the re- 
mainder possibly by his brother Bartho- 
lomew Columbus (or Colon). I should 
conjecture this to have been the case 
from the fact that the brother, Bartho- 
lomew, Columbus, was in those times 
noted for his great skill, as a Geogra- 
pher and a Draughtsman, particularly 
in marine charts and surveys. He was 
sent to England by his brother Chris- 


Ptopher, on a mission to Henry VII. in 


relation to the prosecution of his great 
enterprize, and while there, presented 
to the King various specimens of his 
skill in the graphic art, © 

We wait with impatience for the 
work of our countryman, and have no 
doubt it will prove worthy of th. sub- 
ject and of himself. . Yours, &c. 





Eloquence must be adapted to occa- 
sions and persons, or it is good for no- 
thing. It may. be judged of by its ¢f- 
fects, ‘What.a charming speech we 
have heard!’ said the Romans on leav- 
ing the forum where Cicero had been 

Be Se es Aeethgsail 
riods, what brilliant images!’—‘ Let/us 
march against Philip,’ said the Athe- 
nians, when Demosthenes addressed 







them. ‘ That rhetoric,’ says Seldon, ‘is. 


best, which is best timed, and the most 
appropriate.’ We have an instance ina 





blunt old commander at. Cadiz, who 
showed himself a good orator. Being . 
under the: necessity of saying some- 
thing to his soldiers, which he was not 
used to do, he made. them a speech to 
this purpose: ‘What a shame will it 
be to you Englishmen, who feed upon 
good beef and drink strong beer, to let 
those rascally Spaniards beat you, 

eat nothing but oranges and laoee 
thus putting more courage i nto his men 
than could have becnypféduced by 
‘learned oration, 90" Gite" She 
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THR whenever it shall appear that a larger _ 
é proportion of matter of the graver sort § ~ 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY is preferred, it shall be i 1, ‘and want 
MAGAZINE. for the additional reasons that such #f Prov! 
Fesrvanr 15ra, 1828. materials are more easily procured, and of ref 
would be more agreeable to the, judg: habit 
Tr was our original intention, as ment of the editor, ie tae 
ted in the prospectus, to give a due fone - 
proportion of foreign matter in every || A work has just been published bi cog 
number; but finding that the American |] €Btitled “* Tables of Comparative E pate 
articles were generally preferred, the || ™losy, and Analogous Formatic aaa 
whole of the materials of the Magazine, |] 8¢veral languages, by John Lewis, OS Peta 
with the exception of thirty pages, |] Virginia; the Greek by G. Long, bie ob 
have been supplied by American pens. || the German by Dr. G. Blaetterm a. 
The unpromised expenditure which || Professors of Ancient and Moderg ; 


would result from an entire exclusion 
of foreign articles, and the wish of some 
to see selections intermingled, are the 
reasons why all the matter is not Amie- 
rican, since it would afford us greater 
pleasure to give place only to the pro- 
ductions of native writers. The literary 
aid within our reach is ample, and would 
enable’ us to triple the number of our 
pages. 

We regret that our limits prevent us. 
from inserting at an earlier period se- 
veral communications in our possession. 
Our correspondents will accept this 
apology, together with our thanks for 
their favours. 


We have deemed it adviseable to 
mingle grave and gay together, in the 
hope of pleasing the lovers of both 
kinds of writing. The only difficulty, 
if it may be called such, has been in 
* procuring ight papers, elegantly writ- 
ten. Such articles, we believe in the 
due proportion, have been presented 
to the reader, while compositions of a 
grave and weighty character have ac- 
cumulated on our hands. The task 
would be comparatively easy of giving 
the latter character exclusively to the 
Magazine. Whatever course will best 
price interests of the work, in 
acco s with pure taste and 
‘SOL lL be pursued; and 


























guages in the University of  Virgini 
The primary object of the work. is 
bring before the reader, within a mode 
rate compass, and in direct contig rel 

a distinct view of all the modifications 
of speech. And this is not confined 
one language only, but is ads 
the Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, German, and English tongues 
The work, a thin quarto, consists @m- 
tirely of tables, which, as we have ex 
amined them ina majority of the lap 
guages illustrated, we take ples easur 


ranged with judgment, and printed (an 


important “particular) distinctly am 
accurately. They are well adapted to 
facilitate the study of those languages, 
as they enable the student to consul 
at a single glance, one dialect with a 
view to explain another. _ This, in. 
ordinary method, is attended with. ne. 
slight inconvenience, and always W . 
expense and long-continued applica 
tion, It should by no means be sap 
posed, however, that this work 

to that class of prodaaous, 80 





ly offered to 

to have displ 

knowledge. “Phe aut We hb 

jutors are highly respectable instruc wre of 

tors, and, from the manner in ym i 
i 


the work is completed, we may 
infer also, of much erudition pel: 
cal acumen. It is a short method, int 
deed, but one précisély ‘such: as: vis | 


edition t 
prepare 
the othe 
thirteent 
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wanted by the learner; and which will 
prove occasionally a convenient source 
of reference to those who are not in the 
habit of reading or writing other lan- 
guages besides their own. These ta- 
bles do not appear to interfere with the 
usual methods of instruction in schools, 
but rather to offer such assistance to 
the learner as will enable him to pur- 
sue his studies with greater facility and 
accuracy. The tables are preceded 
by observations elucidating their con- 
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that we consider this work as a favour- 
} able presage of what may be further 
"expected from the labours of those 
gentlemen who compose the present 
Faculty of the University of Virginia. 
A beautiful publication was lately 
commenced in Boston entitled ‘* The 
Spirit of Contemporary Poetry.” The 
tof the editor was to publish oc- 
casionally, in separate numbers of forty 
pages each, the finest specimens of the 
‘poetry of the last ten or fifteen years. 
The first number contains several of 
Coleridge’s best poems, among which 
ishis magnificent “Address to Mont 
Blanc,” and the second ** The Ancient 
Mariner,” a production, notwithstand- 
ing its quaintness, of extraordinary po- 
ttical power and beauty, The paper. 
and typography are very beautiful, and 
from the taste of the editor, a valuable 
-and interesting display of the poetical 
‘genius of the present age was to be ex- 
pected. We sincerely regret to say 
that the work, after the completion of 
the third nome, he been’ discon- 
tinued. a ie 
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We have lately 
tion of a friend, a eopy of Horace, 
vhich is accompanied by Fac-Similes 
of six manuscripts, from which the 
dition to which they belong has been 
‘prepared. One is of the tenth century, 
the others of the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 


— 


ee 


tents. 'Wecannot abstain from adding, | 


centuries. The oldest (that of ‘the 
tenth) may be read with ease, while 
those of a later era become uniformly 
worse, and would require much skill to 
detypher them. The edition is. that’ 
of J. Henricus Jaeck. We examined 
the disputed passage in the first ode, 
and which is almost invariably printed’ 
in the school editions of the classics, 

Mz doctarum hedere— 
to the manifest. injury of the sense; we 
find these m&nuscripts give the word 

Tx doctarum, &c. 
la reading which we prefer, and which 
is not. without the authority of other 
manuscripts, 

A series of Lectures on Miscellane- 
ous Subjects, addressed to the “ Mer- 
cantile Library Association”’ of this ci- 
ty, has been commenced, They will 
be delivered by several gentlemen. 
This is another instance of the progress 
of knowledge among us, and praise-, 
worthy both on the part of the society 
and of the gentlemen who have agreed 
to render their services. 

We have seen a copy of a new piece 
of Musical’ Composition, adapted to 
some verses inserted in our third num- ~ 
ber. The music preserves the title of 
the song, or dirge, with which it has 
been associated, viz. 

“Rest rv ture Isiz, youre Heno, 

Rest.” . 
The Song was written in allusion to the 
fate of a young American officer of this 
city, who died and was buried in one 
of the uninhabited Islands of the Pa- 
cific, 

It appears from an article in a late 
number of the “Oriental Herald,” that 
extensive researches are about to be 
made in relation to the History and Li- 
terature of Southern India. .The 
cil of the Royal 
proposed a list of 





Asiatic, Society have) 
is ms (occupying 
eight octavo pages) on the Antiquities, 
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oins, Countries and People, Architec- 
ture, Landed tenures, Agriculture, Na- 
‘ tural History, Arts and Manufactures 
-of that region. Much interesting dis- 
covery may be expected to result from 
these inquiries, as there is now in Asia, 
and under the direction of the East In- 
dia Company, a large number of enter- 
prizing and well-edeceted Europeans. 


The article on Russian Literature, 
inserted in the present nimber, con- 
tains much interesting matter, we 
few in this country are aware e 
present state of learning in Russia,.— 
The progress made by that nation in 
the various departments of History, 
the Drama, and elegant literature, &c. 
is really surprising; and we are pleased 
to have it in our power, through the 
peliteness of a correspondent, to pre- 
sent to our readers a view of the intel- 
lectual efforts and attainments of a peo- 
ple whom we, in common with our Eu- 
ropean brethren, have been accustom- 
ed to regard as semi-barbarians. 





Intelligence. 





Many gentlemen in Paris have, with- 
in a few years pete founded annual pre- 
miums foruseful inventions, which have 
been attended with very advantageous 
results. 


M. Dorny, weet is 98 a old, pre- 
sided at a late sitting of the Society of 
Emulation of Rouen, at which the 

niv of the birth of Corneille w 


withstanding his great age, preserves 
his gaiety, and the full use of his intel- 
lectual faculties, delivered a discourse, 
which was received with great ap- 
plause. 
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ersary 
celebrated, The President, who, not- 






















The Society for clementa 
tion, Paris, has p 
ums, one a gold LB wie 200 £ 
and another worth 150, for a plan ¢ 
almanack in a style simple and c 
and which shall contain matter ase ost 
suitable for the wants of the pea 
interesting, amare and instructive. 


The Royal Academy of Bourdeaux 
(Gironde), which decrees 
medal to the author of the best y 
transmitted to it during the pre 

ear, has at a late sitting ted d 

onourable distinction to ‘La Suit 


Pcedir 


Cours. de Litterature de La Harp 
by M. Boucharlat. This work | tal 
ready received the highest rd 
the Athénée des Arts, er Paris,’ 


According to the result of cert ie 
quiries published in the Oneal 
rald, “the total force of Steam-E 
in France cannot be supposed to exe 
60,000 dynames, the effect of . 
equals the work of 480,000 mien tu 
a wince. Great Britain possesses 
steam-engines, a motive force of 8¢ 
dynames, equivalent to the po 

6,400,000 men turning a wince.” — 
stated that ‘‘ the of the inanin 
force, applicable to works of all k 
in France, is scarcely more than a fo 
of the same force in Great Britain” 


M. Laresche, a watchmaker of Sie “f 
ris, received from the “Society of Em- ~ 
ulation” of Rouen, a gold medal, of tie’ 
value of three hundred francs, for pet- | 
fecting the preparation of an oil suita+’ 


ble for the purposes of pete 
and other arts. 


The Register of Pes Pespereinine ape 
lication embracing 4 

important dog 
Commercialj Agricultu 
nical interests 

weekly in ¢ 


